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For the Companion. 
WHY? 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders, 


Miss Zuretta Aurelia Wardien was sitting in 
the bay-window that commanded an extensive 
up and down town view. Itis charitable to sup- 
pose that she did not remember that she was as 
conspicuous as the other pretty ornaments in 
the window, that were displayed for the appreci- 
ation of passers-by. 

If we may be allowed to borrow a word from 
Mr. Emerson, we ought in justice to Miss Zuret- 
ta Aurelia’s beauty to say, that compared with 
the other ornaments she was the “‘otherest,”’ for 
she not only posed to perfection, but she had the 
rare art of adapting her costume to her face and 
figure, and was, therefore, well worth gazing at, 
as she herself knew. 

John and Harry were sauntering along the 
street, arm in arm, their heads close together, 
as if indulging in a confidential chat. Sud- 
denly John threw up his chin with a cheery 
laugh, and as he did so his eyes fell upon the 
bay window and the beautiful face and figure 
in it. . 

“Whew!” he ejaculated, drawing in his breath 
and expressing himself by a faint whistle. 

“Well?” asked Harry, stopping short in an | 
animated description of his last frolic. 

“Look, Harry, without seeming to do so, and 
tell me if that bay-window yonder contains a 
mortal or goddess.” 

Rather eestatic, you see, but then John was 
yuung, and overflowing in his nature. 

A bit of crimson came into his checks as Har- 
ry glanced toward the young lady. He raised 
his hat, smiled and passed on. 

“Is it possible you enjoy the acquaintance of 
such a divinity, and remain satisfied with only 
arecognition? You might, at least, make a cali 
and introduce me. Don’t yoy see I am ready to 
bow down and worship ?” 

The crimson on Harry’s cheeks deepened a lit- 
tle, as he looked into his companion’s face. 

“Are you in earnest ?” 

“Never more so.” 

“I will present you on one condition.” 

“Name it; any thing within reason.’’ 

“Tt is not so very serious. All I ask 
you shall now and then glance at the 
above Miss Wardien’s head.”’ 

“At the cornice? Why cornice? Will not 
any other portion of the ceiling do?” laughed 
John, wondering what strange device was to be 
seen there. 

“You are not to question me. Come.” 

The two young men had passed the house be- 
fore the colloquy was finished. They stood upon 
the corner # moment, as if to gain confidence, 
then sauntered back past the bay window, and 
Tung the bell. 

Miss Zuretta Aurclia was quick to perecive the 
retrograde movement of her admirers. The mo- 
ment she saw them returning, she retired to her 
reception nook, a pretty divan in the corner, 
where the light fell softly upon her, in an artistic 
way, and with just enough of it to obscure de- 


fects, and tone any heightened color of the 
cheeks, 


is, that 
cornice 


John and Harry had a glimpse of her through 
the open door, before they were announced. 

Harry smiled in a oueer way then entered the 
parlor, 

What with the graceful cordiality of their re- 
ception, and the diffidence with which John was 
inspired, all recollections of his promise to look 
up were forgotten. 

The weather was discussed, the sight-seeing 
talked over, mutual acquaintances alluded to by 
Harry and Miss Wardien, until at last in due or- 
der of routine they came to music, the reluctant 
Tesort of most young men. 

Miss Wardien did not sing simple airs, she 
said. She “doated,” poor thing, on operas. 
Doated is Miss Zuretta’s expression, not mine. 
I suppose there are young men in the world with 





Courage enough to marry an opera singer, but I 


ti 


reer Tan 
an We at 





why? 


am thankful it is not one of my rights and privi- 
leges! 

Can any one tell why pianos are often so ar- 
ranged that the performer must face the wall, 
and shoulder the audience? Would it not bean 
improvement for the player always to confront 
the listener? 

John was pondering these things when, glanc- 
ing at Harry, he saw that he was absorbed in an 
examination of the ceiling that instantly at- 
tracted his own attention, and reminded him of 
the one condition upon which he had stcured 
the introduction. 

He looked along the cornice. There was noth- 
ing peculiar about it that he could perceive. It 
was plain and not unlike many others. He ran 
his eyes over it again to make sure there was 
nothing unusual about it, then glanced at Harry, 
who bit his lip and looked down, to conceal the 
merry twinkle in his own eyes. 

Again John glanced at the cornice, and this 
time the truth began to dawn upon him, forjust 
over the piano was an immense cobweb, the like 
of which had never before been seen in a parlor, 
at least by him. It was a spider’s web, worthy 
the attention of Agassiz. It was woven, and in- 
terlaced, and subdivided, and time-stained, show- 
ing how leisurely it had been constructed, and 
how long Madam Spider had maintained her resi- 
dence there. In the centre of the network the 
long-legged matron was feeding off an unfortu- 
nate fly, that buzzed and struggled in its frantic 
efforts to free itself. Very useless efforts they 
were, too, for the struggles grew more and more 
feeble, the buzzing fainter, and John knew the 
victim was dead. He drew in his breath thei, 
and looked at Harry, who nodded slightly. 

“So it was the cobweb Harry wanted me to 
look at,” mused John. “Now what did the fel- 
low wish me to look at that for?” 

Just then, Miss Wardien braced herself to 
achieve a musical success. Down came her 
shoulders, her chest expanded, she wiggled right, 
and she wiggled left, and rolled her eyes up in 
the musical-frenzy style, that must be seen to be 
appreciated. She run the scale down and side- 
ways; then threw back her head, opened her 
mouth to its fullest capacity, and ‘‘executed”’ 
the operatic gem before her. 

Just then Mrs. Spider, not satisfied with her 
one fly, let herself down from the ceiling by a 
long thread, considerately pausing in her down- 
ward course over the unconscious maiden’s beau- 
tiful head. There it swayed to and fro with a 
gentle motion, as self-possessed as if it had re- 
ceived free tickets to the concert. 

John made an involuntary movement with his 
cane, but Harry motioned him to be quiet. 

Presently the young men took their leave 








Both walked by the bay window without looking 


toward it, John whisking pebbles before him in 


a half spiteful way, as if his thoughts were not | 


agreeable. 

“Thinking of the spider, Jack?” 

Harry always called John Jack when he de- 
signed to be confidential. 

“Well, why didn’t you allow me to remove it? 
T shall always think of that girl with the spider 
over her head. It may be the death of her, yet.” 

“No great loss,” growled Harry. 

John turned his head quickly, and saw just a 
little quiver of pain about his friend’s lips. It 
occurred to him then, what Miss Wardien’s at- 


tentions might signify, and that, very possibly, | 


her beautiful features were not the reflection of 
a beautiful heart. 


“Pm afraid, Harry, you have listened to that | 


singing before,” he said, archly. 

“A score of times.”’ 

“Been very intimate, my good fellow?” 

“Tes.” 

“Engaged ?” 

“No, sir!’ 

“She’s fond of you, hey? Isaw that directly.” 

Harry was silent. 

“She is faultless, to my way of thinking.” 

“Well, then, she isn’t to mine!’ spoken de- 
cidedly. 

“Tell me about it. 
service to your friends.” 

“J don’t mind making a goose of myself for 
once, Jack, but look here, if you tell the fellows 
I shall never hear the last of it. You see, I was 
taken in, just as you were to-day, and had the 
chills and fever pretty badly while my admiration 
lasted. After a little, I discovered that it was 
her habit to occupy that bay window, and that 
she was as fickle and vain as she was beautiful. 
She was very gracious to me, to be sure; but she 
was equally gracious to every other man who 
called at the house. 

One day, when she was singing for Hayes and 
myself, 1 caught sight of the cobweb over the 
piano, and from that day to this I have been 
taught wisdom by the antics of thatspider. The 
art with which the creature lics in wait for its 
prey is only surpassed by the more elegant blan- 
dishments of the lady below.” 

“How long do you imagine that web has been 
established in that corner?”’ asked John, dryly. 

“It is six weeks since J first saw it!’ 


“And she sings under that—that—ugh! LIhate 
spiders—undcr that web every day! Why don’t 


she remove it?” 

“Why, Jack, you don’t expect Miss Zuretta 
Aurelia Wardien to sweep and dust with those 
taper fingers of hers?” 

“Yes; why not?” 

“«ffiien you will be mistaken. She will give 
you plenty of opera, and very iittle else.” 


Your experience may be of 


Day after day John sauntered in the vicinity 
of the bay window, like the silly moth that re- 
turns to the flame that singes and tortures it. 

He did not like to meet strange gentlemen in 
the parlor when he went to pay his compji- 
ments to Miss Wardien. Tle did not like to see 
her dash by him, riding with some brainless fel- 
low, unworthy to be the gallant of any respecta- 
| ble woman. He did not like to hear her voice, 
| always at that one abominable opera, whenever, 
| of an evening, he treated himself to a stroll in 
| the street; and so, at last, he began to think of 

Harry’s warning to keep his eyes on the cornice. 

The more John looked at the spider, the more 

he saw the folly of being beguiled by its arts. 
| One evening a large blue fly came into the 
room. It flew straight to the web, tangled its 
wings, broke loose in a fright, and darted toward 
| the window. In a very few minutes, either be 
| wildered or forgetting its recent danger, it circled 
about the ceiling, bounced squarely into the web 
again, and soon found reason to repent its folly. 

John had learned the lesson Harry had learned 
| before him. He had struggled like the fly, but 
| he would not be duped to his destruction. A lit 
tle later, he and Harry were sauntering arm-in- 
arm again. There were the bay window, the 
pretty pictures in it, and a young gentleman, a 
stranger, pulling at the door-bell. 

“T am glad it’s not I,” said John, with a 
shrug. 

“And Lam glad it is not I,” echoed Larry. 

Where cobwebs grow, 
Beaux should not go! 





Why? 


For the Companion. 
THE WIDOW McCARTHY. 


The following incidents occurred during the 
| winter, in one of our large cities: 

' Mrs. McCarthy was left a widow with five 
small children, when her husband died upon the 
| battle-field of Gettysburg. She could not meet 
the expense of bringing his body home, but she 
mourned for him as sincerely as though that fa- 
vor had been granted her. Girding herself for 
harder work and greater sacrifices, now that she 
was alone in the world, she cuddled her children 
around her in the back room of a fourth story, 
and saved them from starvation as she best 
could, 

It was oatmeal to-day, and stale bread to- 
gaorrow, and for fuel cinders raked from the ref- 
use of the strects; but the children seemed to 
grow ruddy and stout with the pinching and 
cold, and there was not a chick among them but 
could earn an honest penny when the times were 
hardest, excepting the baby, that had opened its 
blue eyes to the world after its father had joined 
the army. 

Then, too, they managed to have a clean dress 
for Sunday; and whocver else was absent from 
church, the widow and her whole family, baby 
included, were sure to be there, looking as bright 
and cheery as red poppies in a corn-field. 

By-and-by the church where she offered her 
weekly worship became filled to overflowing, and 
the humbler worshippers were crowded out to 
make room for the richer. A new chapel sprang 
up, where, with others, the widow and her chil- 
dren went to pray. No matter how heavy the 
week tasks had been, or how the family had 
turned and twisted to make one meal follow the 
other, there was always an odd penny slipped 
into the broken tea-pot for the contribution box; 
for, as the widow said, “It is a small blessing 
that falls into a stingy hand,”’ and she would 
have none of it. 

There was to be a Fair in the new chapel, to 
help meet church expenses. The widow and her 
children were sitting around the deal table, with 
asmall tallow-dip candle doing its very best to 
make a little light for them to discuss church 
matters by. 

“TI say, mother,” spoke up Jim, “we must do 
something for that Fair, mustn’t we?” 

“Of course we shall do something,” cried Liz- 
zic, With a toss of her red head. 
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Then there was a pause, as each one tried to 
think what they could do, and how they should 
do it. | 

The widow was darning and patching, as was | 
her custom whenever they could afford a candle. 
Jim’s knees were three layers deep already, and 
a fourth was being fitted over the last break. 

“Couldn’t you make some of those white pa- 
per crosses, Lizzie, darling?’ asked the mother, 
with the needle between her lips. 

“No, indeed! All the girls make them! 
be ashamed!”’ 

“Well, the widow was ashamed of the mite, I 
am thinking, but a blissing went with it, child.” 

“Yes; do make some crosses,”’ echoed Jim. 
“If they aint wanted, I’ll sell ’em on the street.” 

“Where’s the paper, then?” asked Lizzie. 

“Look in the cupboard, child. There’s plenty 
on the bundle that was sint in to-day, stiff and 
white. Get it for her, Jimmy, that’s a fine 
boy!’ 

Jimmy brought the package and cut the twine 
carefully, stowing it away in his pocket for fu- 
tuse use, Then the wraps were removed, a lit- 
tle wrinkled here and there, but pronounced 
very suitable for first efforts. 

“You'd better begin right off, for the candle’ll 
not be lasting always,” the widow urged, toss- 
ing the old shears across the table. 

Lizzie commenced to fold the paper into slips, 
and tried to cut them as well. 

“What rusty, dull old shears!’ 
snappishly. 

The widow rose, 


Yd 


she cried out, 


without speaking, and stood 
a moment before the old chest of drawers, irres- 
olutely Then she took from it an old razor, 
wrapped ina bit of flannel. She opened the 
blade slowly, and ran her finger over its edge, 
and burst out into piteous lamentations. 

“Ohone! ohone! that this should be all that 
is left of me dear old man! And he sharpened 
it himself the very day he left for the war; for, 
says he, mayhap the corns will be after throub- 
lin’ ye when I’m away, and the grinders axing 
saxpence a grind!” 

Here the widow’s tears flowed copiously, and 
the cheeks of the children were moistened, too, 
although the memories of their dead father were 
few and faint. 

After a little, Lizzie took heart and applied 
the steel to the paper. 

“Anda blessing goes with it, mother. 
nice the edges are now!” 

“If we could only put the first cross on his 


See how 


grave,” moaned the faithful wife. 
“When I’m a man, we'll have father brought 
home,” Jimmy said, softly, “and laid in the 


consecrated ground.” 

“T shall be ready to go too by that time, dar- 
ling,”’ the mother said, wiping her eyes with the 
corner of her apron. After that nothing was 
heard but the rustling of the crisp paper, and 
an oceasional sigh, half of lingering sorrow, but 
more of resignation. 

Whien the cross was finished the widow looked 
at it wistfully. 

“Lizzie, darling, it’s a beauty. Isn’t it, Jim- 
my? There'll not be a purtier prisent sold. 
Would you mind, now, if I just hung this up 
over my bed, for the good luck ?”” 

“Do, mother; perhaps you will dream of fa- 
ther.”” 

It was wonderful how bits of paper came to 
Lizzie’s hand after this; the girl always slash- 
ing away at them with the razor, and weaving 
them into a variety of fanciful balls, and ships, 
and houses, and baskets, until her imagination 
was exhausted. Then she arranged her treas- 
ures daintily in a basket, and took them to the 
Fair. 

Lizzie’s offering proved acceptable, and she 
was given free tickets for all the family, in ex- 
change. With a happy heart she skipped home- 
ward, making the children half crazy with eager 
expectation, 

The Widow McCarthy was not a mother to 
disappoint her children when innocent amuse- 
ments were offered them. So she laid aside her 
patching, dressed them in their Sunday best, 
extinguished the candle, locked the door, and 
went to the Fair with as light a heart as the 
youngest of them. 

Trust a bright-eyed Trish child to see the best 
and least in any room, whether at a Fair or out 
of it. 


The MeCarthys pushed their way from one 


table to another, admiring every thing, and 


amusing the bystanders with their original ex- 








“Take a chance, jet Can have a nice for- | May they never be injured by the wtirygieee | She seemed delighted to see us, and conan 


tune for only twenty-five cents!” 


“And if it should be a bad fortune, wouldn’t | Thanksgiving day! 


I be a fool to give a quarter to know it, when if | 
[ wait, it will come for nothing?’ 
widow. 

“Come away to the silver tay-set, and niver 
mind the old dolls,” shouted Jim. “If I only 
had ten cents, now, I’d make you a present of 
that tay-pot.” 

“And wouldn’t it look like a jewel in a swine’s 
snout? Ah, Jimmy, my lad, niver be hanker- 
in’ after the like of that. It’s only the sup of 
tay that does the heart good, not the pot it’s 
boiled in!” 

Jimmy evidently differed from his mother’s 
expressed opinion, for he looked back more 
than once over his shoulder, as he was carried 
forward, dazzled by the plated ware, which he 
little thought was as false as it was bright. 
Presently they came to a crowd of people sur- 
rounding some object of more than usual inter- 
est. They could neither pass on nor stand still, 
so great was every one’s eagerness to get nearer 
a pile of gold pieces. There were a hundred dol- 
lars in the pile, and they were offered for fifty 
cents a chance. 

“Now, Mistress McCarthy, ye can make yer 
fortune, sure,” brogued a jolly countryman, as 
he recognized the widow and her children. 

“It’s temptin Providence,” the widow said, 
shaking her head. “I don’t like lotteries in the 
church or out-of it;’’ and the widow showed her 
good sense, if she was an ignorant Irish woman. 
“But it’s a hundred dollars for the asking. A 
thousand chances have been sold already.” 
“Then a thousand will be disappointed—the 
more’s the pity.” 

“Think of the childers, mistress, and the cold 
winter close on yees!” 

“If my coal bin is empty, it shall not be my 
fault. I'll take what is sint, be it poverty ér 
riches, but I'll take no chances.”’ 

“Well, thin, I'll jist tak’ one for yees. I’ve got 
naither wife nor childer, and who knows but I 
shall swing my line to the fish!” 

“‘Nay, nay, keep the money for yersilf. 
none of it.” 

But the jolly countryman dashed down his 
fifty cents. “That’s for the Widow McCarthy, 
and bad luck to him who gives her a blank.”’ 

Jimmy caught his breath and grasped his sis- 
ter’s hand joyfully. 

“Mother’s got her chance. I wish I had not 
bought that cap, last week, I would take one 
too.” 

The flowers soon drove all thoughts of the gold 
from the young heads. 

“Thad rather have that rose tree than the gold, 
any day,” said Lizzie, gazing wistfully at the 
blossoms and buds. 

“When I’m a man we will have a park full,” 
Jimmy answered, confidently. 

When it was all over, the McCarthys went 
home, weary, excited, but not discontented, and 
talked of what they had seen until they fell 
askeep. The next day they went about their 
usual tasks, and after a day or two the Fair 
ceased to be spoken of. 

Thanksgiving weck had come, but the pros- 
pect was that oatmeal and bread would consti- 
tute the Thanksgiving dinner. 

“We used to have a goose, when the dear old 
man was living$ and sureit is mesilf that knows 
how to cook it with milk and onions,” said the 
widow, with a sigh. 

“You shall have plenty of geese when ma 
man,” cried Jimmy. 

“We'll take what Providence sends us, with 
thankfulness,” said the widow, “whether it is 
goose or grub.” 

That night, when all the family were sound 
asleep, having gone early to bed to save a bit of 
candle for Thanksgiving eve, there came a great 

rapping at the door, and aloud, cheery voice 
erying out,— 

“Up wid ye, Mistress McCarthy, and come 
away to the church. Sure, and itis yersilf that 
has got the lucky number on the gold. Ye are 
worth a hundred dollars this biissed minute.” 

“Is it mocking ye are, Teddy O’ Flannigan?” 
shouted back the widow. “Itis the sup of whis- 
key that sint ye on this fool’s errand.” 

But the news was true. 


I want 


In vain the surprised widow begged that a 
fifth of it should be taker for the church. In 
vain she insisted the jolly countryman should 
share half the gold. In vain she offered five dol- 








clamations. 
“O mother!”’ cried Lizzie, 
great doll, dressed up as a fortune teller.” 


The fortune teller was a wonder, indeed; all 
lace and silk, with a tow wig on her poll, and a 
wand in her hand, such as fairies are supposed 
Behind the table was a pretty, 


to rule with. 
smiling young creature, soliciting chances for it. 


“come away to the 


lars to one widow and ten to another. All re- 
fused to accept a penny from her little fortune. 
| She was escorted home by her friends, protest- 
| ing against lotteries, but feeling thankful that 
the money so much needed came to her unso- 
licited and under protestation. We venture to 
say there was not a happier family in the city, 





’ laughed the | have done a greater service to her family, and | 
| certainly borne a nobler testimony for the right, 
if she had refused the gift. 


Nevertheless, the good woman would, perhaps, | 


Do you see how? 


+o 
THE HELPING HAND, 
Through fire and flood, ae clouds and storms, 
That threaten madly’ to destroy, 
We reach the haven of repose 
And feel the angels’ thrill of joy! 
For all these — of life are spanned 
By Him who lends a helping hand! 
——— 
For the Companion. 
THE RED BRICK HOUSE. 
It was situated just off the road, and had rath- 
er a dark and forbidding look. One reason for 
this was that all the blinds were shut, and cob- 
webs had grown over the glass top of the front 
door, and thistles and gloomy weeds filled the 
side yards, and all the brick walk leading to it 
was mouldy. 
Ever since we had lived in Riverwood the house 
had been tenantless. We passed it always on 
our way to the cars, and sometimes Nell andI 
tried to peep through the shutters, but of course 
every thing was black inside. 
“There’s a peach tree in the back yard,’”’ said 
Nell, one day, finding « chink in the high board 
wall, “and it might bea pretty place, but the 
nettles and bushes are grown breast high. The 
yard is twice as large as ours, and the house 
twice as high. I wonder why it is empty?” 
Just then Hall’s boy came riding by with his 
cart full of watermelons. 
“Hollo!) what you doing round there?’ he 
asked, for he was very well acquainted with Nell. 
“Looking at the haunted house?” he added, 
laughing. 
“Haunted house?” Nell and I exclaimed, to- 
wether. 
“Of course; haven’t you ever heard about it? 
Why, sometimes, on partic’lar nights, every one 
of them shutters flies open, and the house is all 
afire inside!”’ 
Nell and I by this time had got up a respecta- 
ble shiver, but the word haunted had a fascina- 
tion about it, because we had never in all our 
lives before been in the vicinity of a haunted 
house. A wild, delicious tremor seized us, as 
Hall’s boy drove off, and we went round and sat 
on the enormous stone slab that fronted the 
somewhat stately looking entrance. 
“Tlow foolish we were!” said Nell. “Why 
didn’t we ask him how it came to be haunted? 
What do you suppose happened here? There— 
look—do you see that great brown splash on 
the stone?”’ 
Up we jumped without farther delay, but we 
could not make up our minds to leave the place, 
though we both decided that, like poor, bewil- 
dered Lady Macbeth’s little hand, there was 
blood uponit. The place had a strange, weird 
fascination about it, and we rather enjoyed our 
foolish terror than otherwise. We tried to pierce 
through the darkness of down cellar, looked 
over fences when we could reach them, and de- 
cided that sometime we would try and find our 
way into the house itself. 
Suddenly we jumped, in mortal terror. Bang 
went something on the inside of the brick walls. 
What a crash it was! 
“T think we had better go home,” I said, turn- 
ing to Nell, whose cheeks were as white as my 
own. 
“Hark!” said Nell, with a tragic aspect, hold- 
ing forth an outstretched finger; ‘‘there is cer- 
tainly somebody moving about in the house. 
There! Do you hear that?” 
There was another crash as of something fall- 
ing, and then came floating to the place where 
we stood, a wild, weird, minor melody, that set 
our teeth to chattering. We hastened to puta 
long distance between the melancholy precincts 
and ourselves, then turned back when we had 
gained a pleasant knoll to watch for—well, I sus- 


. 


mantic as children generally are. 
Suddenly Nell caught my arm. 
The shutters of the window over the door were 


in the sunshine, a woman. We knew the face; 
end of the village. 
white teeth, or her black, glistening skin. 
then we both burst into a laugh. 


“Let’s go back,’”’ 
and we shall have a chance to see the old house. 


pect for ghosts, for we were just as foolishly ro- 


thrown hastily open, and there stood, drinking 
it was old Dinah Jones, who lived at the other 
The colors on her steeple- 
built headdress were as plainly visible as her 

Nell looked at me, and I looked at Nell, and 


said Nell; “she'll let us in, 


How foolish we were!” and quite ashamed of 


| money, and never again be minus a goose on | when we told her how frightened we had been. 


“1’s knocked down a heap o’ things, chillen, 


cleaning up. Thar’sagentleman comin’ to look 
at it, an’ the owner he’s mighty anxious to sell 
it; I guess he’ll nigh ’bout give 
kind o’ tiresome property.” 


it away; it’s 
“But is it haunted, Dinah?” I asked. 

“Well, dey say ’tis, nights; f do’ no; but it’s 
a shu’ case nobody don’t done live thar long. 


I’s knowed several fam’lies of the fustest ’spec- 


tability that couldn’t stay, long o’ the noise dey’s 
heard in the night. Can’t say I’m afraid of any 
thing, chillen, in de daytime, but de nights is 
mainly trying.” 

“How. came it to be haunted, Dinah?” asked 
Nell, as we walked toward the house. 

“Laws, child, I can’t tell. Dey say dars an 
awful wicked man lived sher once, and did some 
monstrous wicked things, and he killed some- 
thing; but I’spects ’twa’n’t any thing more’n 
pigs.” 

Reassured, we tripped over the doorstone, and 
entered the wide, gray, cobwebbed hall. It led 
out into the neglected yard. An old-fashioned, 
carved balustrade led up the staircase, and the 
apartments above were roomy and pleasant. 
On the whole we liked the house, appointed the 
rooms, choosing for ourselves one over the back 
porch, where woodbine had crept completely 
over the windows. 

“But you know nobody can live here,” 
Nell. 

‘‘Never mind, we can play it is home. What 
a lovely view! ILlow different from our wretch- 
ed little hotfse, overlooking that stagnant pond. 
O dear! 1 wish it was nice, and we might live 
here.” 

Down in the yard, we selected a fine level place 
for a croquet ground,ewhen the bushes and 
weeds should be cleared away, and on the whole, 
in our fancy it was a very comfortable, cozy 
dwelling-place. 

We were all eating supper that night, with the 
doors thrown wide open, for it was very close, 
when father said to mother,— 

“T’m tired of this stived up place, and Done- 
van will sell that brick house on the hill very 
cheap. I believe, if he can make the terms suf- 
ficiently easy, I will buy it. He's willing to sell 
for a song.” 

Nell’s elbow touched mine. 

“Do you mean the haunted house, papa?” 
asked. 

He looked up, sternly. 
“What nonsense is that?” 
frown. 
house?” 
“The children have heard those foolish stories, 
I suppose, that nobody can live there,” said 
mother. 

“That’s all nonsense,” was father’s reply; 
“people moved out of the house because they 
couldn’t pay their rent, or were going away, or 
some equally good reason. Don’t ever let me 
hear you mention such things. Haunted! no 
doubt it is, by the rats and the moles!” 

We believed father and would not listen to the 
idle stories that we heard. Every day after the 
bargain was made, and we were sure of the 
house, we went over to secit. Little by little, 
order and beauty came out of confusion and neg- 
lect. The yard was smoothly trimmed, and such 
a croquet ground certainly was never seen; as 
level as a floor. 

When the house was furnished with the old, 
familiar furniture, we all moved in, and Nell 
and I had the room over the porch, just as we 
had wished. 

But we were not always able to sleep, although 
we had bravely tried to dismiss all our fears. 
Such queer noises as waked us up frequently,—I 
cannot describe them. At times there seemed a 
fluttering in the room, then taps on the wall, 
and acreaking as of stealthy feet on the floor. 

We told mother of this, and she came in at 
midnight with alamp, and looked about, every- 
where. Then she put the lamp in the hall out- 
side, and listened; and, at last, was forced to 
confess that it was very strange. 

The next night father came. How we sat up 
in bed in a sort of terrified delight, and saw 
them go poking about; how thankful we were 
that they left adim lamp by the door; how we 
listened, and trembled, and talked in whispers, 
and formed our own theories, you may imagine. 

Father looked puzzled for several days, and 
mother furnished another room for us, where 
the noise was not heard. 

But father was a “deep one,” as old Dinah 
said. He went about the house every day, with 
a thoughtful face, and at last we heard a terrific 
pounding one morning. 

“Tt is your father, girls,” said mother; “he is 


said 


I 


he said, with a 
“What do you mean about a haunted 





ourselves, we hurried back to the haunted house. 





| last Thanksgiving, than were the McCarthys. 





On our way we met old Dinah at the spring. 


taking down some bricks in the room over the 
| porch.” 
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So, presently, he came down stairs, and we | 
knew by his face he had found something. | 

“No wonder the girls couldn’t sleep,” he said; | 
“the bricks have dropped in on the west wall, | 
and the place is full of bats. They made the 
whirring, and tapping, and all the noises you 
heard. After to-morrow, if I can get the mason 
to-day, you'll never be disturbed again.” 

So our fearful, fascinating watches in the 
night season were over. We were forced to con- 
fess that our ghosts were very material and very 
ugly ones. 


+o - 


For the Companion. 
A KARABOO HUNT IN MAINE. 


Up here in northern Maine we have a kind of deer 
called the karaboo,—a rough, ungainly-looking crea- 
ture, but one of the swiftest animals in the world. 
The word is sometimes written caribou, but it is pro- 
nounced just as I have spelled it first. 

While at a “logging camp” up on the Allaguash 
stream last winter—in February—we had a great 
chase after a herd of them. The snow was from four | 
to five feet deep then, and covered with a sharp crust | 
that week; not strong enough to bear a man without 
snow-shoes, noreven a large dog. Yet a karaboo, | 
though heavier than man or dog, could run on it; for 
this species of deer has a very broad hoof, and when 
running on the snowit steps down upon its fetlocks, 
thus increasing the surface of its foot. A wise Crea- | 
tor has furnished it with snow-shoes, upon which to H 
escape from wolves and bears, as well as from man | 
and his hounds. 

We were sitting around the stone fireplace in the 
log camp, One evening, listening to those marvellous 
stories woodsmen are always telling of old Pomoola, | 
the “Indian devil,’’ when Jean Plant, one of the | 
“cutters,’’ (axe-men,) a young French Canadian of | 
about my own age, who had been down to the camp | 
below that evening, came running in, exclaiming,— 

“Les karaboos! Les karaboos! La-bas vout les 
karaboos !”’ 

“Speak English!” cried old Ben Murch, the ‘‘boss’’ 
of the camp. 

“A drove of karaboos!’’ shouted Jean. 
passed on the crust!”’ 

We ranout. Down in the woods to the southward 
there was a great crashing and snapping among the 











“Just 


REE EE | ing and firing turned them southward again; and 


“Got by!” cried Jean. 
came in.” 

“How many were there?’’ demanded Murch. 

“Couldn't tell exactly. Too dark to countstraight. 
Twenty to thirty, I thought.” 

“Somebody’s chasing them,’”’ remarked Murch. 
“They're gone down to the Wallahgasquegam,”’ (the 
name of a large lake a few miles below us). 

During the winterseason these deer collect in large 
herds about the margin of the lakes, to browse from 
the moosewood and birch growing on the shores. 
And when chased, they nearly always strike out up- 
on the open frozen surface of the lake, sometimes 
crossing an intermediate strip of forest lying between 
two lakes, leaving a broad trail through the woods. 

Murch was right in his surmise. About an hour 
later, an Indian with his three dogs came into the 
camp, who wanted to know if we “See deer go by?” 

We told him what we had seen. 

“Hunt all day. Catch no deer. 
Hunt deer more to-morrow.” 

“You can stay,’’ said Murch. Whereupon the 
blanketed son of the forest, declining the cook’s offer 
of a supper, lay down on the hemlock before the fire, 
and after watching us a long timein silence, at length 
fell asleep. 

“It’s old Lewey,”’ whispered Jean to me, as we lay 
by ourselves in one corner of the camp. “An old 
fellow that hunts and traps round here. He’s gota 
wigwam up on the Masquacook. Strange old chap. 
But I'd like to go with him to-morrow after those 
karaboos. Boss gives us a holiday once in a while, to 
go onahunt like that, to get fresh meat for the camp. 
I'll talk him over to it if I can.” 

Jean must have done the ‘‘talking over” before I 
was awake the next morning; for while we were at 
breakfast the boss said to old Lewey,— 

“Go hunt deer with you to-day, down on the Wal- 
lahgasquegam. All go.” 

To which Lewey assented with an ‘Ugh!’ which 
might mean that he was glad or not; presently say- 
ing, ‘Catch many deer. Catch whole drove.” 

Breakfast over, we loaded the guns, put on our 
snow-shoes, and got ready forthe hunt. Breakfast, I 
may add, is not a very stylish meal at logging camps. 
The cooks don’t wash ‘‘the dishes” very often. The 
rule is, not to wash the plates till they forget what 
they ate on them last. Then they give them a scour- 
ing with snow. 

It was a clear, frosty morning, and the sun was 
just rising. Starting out from the camp, we proceed- 
ed as cautiously as we could toward the lake. There 
were twenty-three of us, all on snow-shoes. In that 
region, snow-shoes are as necessary as boots. Lewey 
and Murch kept a little in advance, to prevent our 
running upon the deer unawares. 

The hounds had withes about their necks, and were 
held back till the proper moment for laying them on 
the trail. The track made by the drove the evening 
before led directly down to the lake, through a dense 

“black growth” of spruces. And on coming out up- 
on the broad white surface, we found that it contin- 
ued on over the crust toward a small island, covered 
with bushes, some two miles from the shore. 


“Just passing when I 


Stay all night. 


We did not allow ourselves to be seen, but halted 


| round the lake, to keep the karaboos from leaving it. 


| stop them if we can.”’ The party was divided into 





“See deer,’ said he at length. “Over on island. 
Go round lake. 
among trees. One two go on piece. 
Then set on dogs.” 

“He means,” explained Murch, “that we must sur- 


Go round so. 


We are to go round and keep out of sight. Then 
he’s going to put on the hounds and run them down 
on the lake. If they try to leave the ice, we must 


eleven squads. Murch and Lewey, with the dogs, 
were to remain at the point.where the trail led out 
to the island; and the rest of us started off in oppo- 
site directions around the lake. Each squad had a 
gun. We were to have three hours, as nearly as we 
could guess at it, to get round to our several stations. 

Jean and I, being boys, had the farthest station,— 
the one opposite the island on the farther side. It 
was about ten miles round to our place. We walked 
as fast as we could, keeping in the woods, and came 
round to it in considerably less time than three hours, 
I think; for all continued quiet forsome time. Now 
and then we caught glimpses of the still unsuspecting 
karaboos amid the thick bushes on the island. 

Suddenly, the deep bay of the hounds rang out 
from the other side. 

“Ils y viennent!”’ cried Jean. “Ils viennent la: 
There they come! Be ready! They may come 
straight across to this side. We must head them off 
if they do. Keep them on the lake is the game.” 

A moment later, the whole herd—twenty-six of 
them—burst out from the island and came toward us 
with the speed of the wind. 

It was a fine sight, and to us an exciting one. We 
rushed out upon the ice, and yelled, and screamed, 
and threw up our hats to frighten them back. See- 
ing us, they veered off, and ran down the lake south- 
ward. Ina moment more, the hounds came in sight 
from behind the island, and followed them in fullcry. 

A mile or two farther on, they again tried to leave 
the lake; but a gun was fired from the squad on the 
shore nearest them, which turned them away. And 
at the foot of the lake, the party in ambush raised 
such a din and whooping that the frightened crea- 
tures wheeled away to the left, and, making a wide 
circuit, began to return toward the head of the lake. 
They ran far more swiftly than the hounds; yet in all 
these doublings and turnings the dogs had a great 
advantage. 
On approaching the northern end, another shout- 


| they came down at full run between usand the island, 
seeming to pass us like the shadows of a flying cloud. 
We shouted and fired to keep them off the shore. 

Finding themselves so completely hemmed in, they 
no longer tried to escape from the ice, but ran before 
the hounds from one end of the lake to the other. 

Hour after hour went by. The short February 
afternoon was waning. The sun set behind the high 
green ridges to the westward, and it grew rapidly 
dark. 
“Guess we shall have to make a night of it,’’ said 
Jean. ‘It will take another day to run them down. 
Afraid they’ll get by us in the dark, though.” 

Suddenly a gleam of fire shone out on the farther 
side. 

“That’s the idea!” cried Jean. 
them off the shore.” 

We had matches, and, collecting wood and brush, 
soon had a bright blaze. Each squad took the hint, 
and, ere many minutes, a dozen fires were blazing 
around thelake. Afterlighting our first, we followed 
down the shore soine half or three-fourths of a mile, 
and kindled a second. The other squads followed 
our example; soon the number of fires was doubled. 
The shore seemed girt with a glittering cordon of 
them. 

All this time the chase went steadily on up and 
down the middle of thelake. The hours dragged by. 
We heard the lonely cries of a lynx at a distance; 
and this, with the constant bay of the hounds, was 
the music for the evening and night. Jean and I 
took alternate naps, one watching while the other 
slept. 

But it was a long, cold night at best. 
glad to see daybreak. : 

The morning revealed the chase still going on— 
slower, though. Both dogs and deer were well tired 
out. There were but twenty-three in the drove now; 
three had got away in the night, somehow. 

They had just made the turning at the foot of the 
lake, and were coming slowly up. All at once the 
whole herd halted. On came the dogs. Then, as if 
from some plan, the deer separated in twos and threes, 
and all ran in different directions toward the shore. 
Three came straight for us. 

“Stop them!’ cried Jean. We rushed out upon 
the ice, shouting as before; they came on, head- 
long, and in a minute more were close upon us. 

Catching up the gun, Jean fired. One of them 
stopped almost instantly in its tracks. The others 
rushed past us likea dart, and went crashing through 


“The fire will keep 


We were 


rest escaped us. We had plenty of venison for the gone over. The sun had slightly passed the meridi- 
Onetwo stayhere. Keep out sight, |next two or three weeks. Lewey stayed with us | an when they halted on the bank of the river, in the 
while it lasted, then went off on another hunt. 


Shade of a few dwartish bushes, for the purpose of 
resting and eating. Both had keen appetites; and 
ill-cooked as was the antelope meat, they ate it with 
}arelish. They were quite weary, and found the cool 
grass so grateful to their wearied bodies that over an 
hour passed before they could persuade themselves 
to rise and pursue their way. 

Only here and there were stunted trees visible. 
George could not help thinking that should a storm 
—such as sometimes sweeps the Western prairies— 
overtake them, their situation would be pitiful in- 

- deed. 

" In fact, they were menaced by more dangers than 
ol either imagined; but the sky remained clear and 
‘ promising, and, still hopeful of finding their friends, 

qi +s, , ' they resumed their journey, and walked on with 
pa ty scarcely any intermission until the sun was low in 
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For the Companion. 
LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 
A STORY OF WESTERN ADVENTURE. 
CHaptTeER XII. 


The Buffaloes. 








The children started in the direction of the river. 
After going about a mile the character of the coun- 
try began tochange. Its rugged nature passed away. 
Travelling was much easier than at first. A few 
minutes more and they came out on the margin of a 
broad, rolling prairie, stretching away to the river, 
and far beyond. The river itself flowed calmly in 
the distance, unimpeded by the rocks and canons 
which had made its course so terrific a few miles 
above. 

To the north-east, far in the distance, could be dis- 
cerned the peaks of the Salmon River range. Seen 
afar, through the many miles of atmosphere, they 


the west. 

“There is a large swell in the prairie,” said George. 
“Let’s take a look from the top of that.” 

“Lam afraid it isn’t much use to look,”’ said Anna, 
scarcely able to keep back her tears. 

“O, now!” exclaimed the boy; ‘‘they can’t be far 
away. Don’tery; we will take breath a minute, and 
then see who will reach the top of that hill first. 
Hip! hip! one—two—three!" 

Neither felt much like running, but Anna accepted 
the challenge, and, somehow, reached it somewhat in 
advance of George. But the moment she reached 
the crest, he saw that something had caught her at~ 
tention, and hurried up after her, 

“Come quick! Here’s the strangest thing I ever 
saw!’’ she exclaimed, turning to beckon to him, 

ba Continued next week. 


———__+o_— 
For the Companion. 

HOW MAPLE SUGAR IS MADE. 

Gypsy Nott had been sitting on the horse block, 
before the back door of her father's house, “forever,” 
she would have told you, but I am sorry to say, Gyp- 
sy was sometimes given to exaggeration. 

“Just at ten I will bring the horses round,” her 
father had said, at the breakfast table, but at eight 





had a faint bluish tinge, that gave them the appear- 
ance of clouds, resting on the prairie. The sky 
above was clear, with a few white cloud-masses idly 
drifting here and there; and a cool, pleasant breeze 
fanned their faces. Even in their wearied plight 
they felt refreshed as they breathed this pure air. 

It was just the sort of weather for travelling. But 
as the two children surveyed the vast extent of coun- 
try spreading out like the ocean before them, they 
were awed at the magnitude of the scene, and the 
thought how utterly adrift they were. ; 

How many miles would they be compelled to tray- 
el, before overtaking the wagons? Was the course 
of this river such as to intercept their route? Was 
there really much prospect of meeting their parents 
again? 

Such were the questions that presented themselves 
to the children as they stood gazing out upon the 
limitless prairie. But if the future was uncertain 
when doing their utmost, there certainly was noth- 
ing to be gained by standing still. 

“Come,” cried George, with a sigh, as he started 
forward, ‘‘we better follow the river.’’ 

“It seems to me,”’ said his sister, ‘‘that I can see 
something in the river, off yonder.” 

“There is something,’’ he replied, as he paused, 
shaded his eyes, and looked again. ‘Yes, there is 
some kind of animals swimming across.” 

“And do look off there!’”’ exclaimed Anna, point- 
ing to the north-east of the river. ‘There are thou- 
sands of them.” 

“They are buffaloes!’’ exclaimed George. ‘A great 
herd of buffaloes!’’ 

A drove of these animals was crossing the river so 
far away that they had providentially escaped their 
attention. They were moving from the north to the 
south. Looking to the right of the river, a dark, 
surging mass of bodies could be seen, the tremulous, 
vibratory appearance of their backs and heads, as 
they moved along, resembling the troubled surface 
of some pitchy lake. Quite a portion of the herd 
had already crossed, and were moving southward. 
There were tens of thousands of them. 

The two wanderers sat for fully an hour watching 
the grand sight. Even then, when impelled to start 
by the thought that they were losing too much val- 
uable time, they saw no end to the drove. 

The buffaloes were now moving along the prairie 
between them and the river. The children did not 
dare get too near the herd, lest they should get 
trampled to death. But ere they had come within a 
quarter of a mile, the Jast of the herd came out on 
the western bank ofthe river, shook their shaggy 
sides, and walked away across the prairie. 

The way was now clear, and our young friends 





the brush and offinto the woods. Then, recovering 
itself, the wounded animal bounded toward us with 
a loud snort, and a great grinding of its teeth! We 
ran back among the spruces, the karaboo after us. 

“Dodge behind a tree!”’ exclaimed Jean. 

I leaped for the nearest trunk. The animal was 
close behind me, and, rearing, struck with its hoofs 
on both sides of the tree, plunging them down into 
the snow. 

Isaw Jean dart out from behind his tree, and heard 
a heavy whack from the gun stock. The karaboo fell 
overinto the snow. A few more blows finished him. 
Cutting a stout withe, we twisted it about his antlers, 
and started off across the lake, taking the shortest cut 





while yet hidden by the thick evergreens. Lewey 


peered out from among the boughs, looking atten- 


tively over toward the island. 


to the camp, dragging our game on the crust. The 
other squads had all got in before ns. They had suc- 
ceeded in killing six of -he d--r—seveninall. The 








moved forward at a mueh faster step. Reaching the 
ground where the animals had passed, the grass was 
| found trodden down almost like @ floor. 


For fully half a mile it had this appearance; and | 


when it is remembered that the length of the drove 
| Was many times greater, some idea of the multitude 
| of buffaloes can be obtained. 
The prairie remained of the rolling sort as far as 
they could see. In about half an hour they reached 
| the river bank, then followed the stream, keeping a 
sharp lookout for signs of a trail or of wagons in 
| the distance. And though they saw nothing they 
| kept up as good heart as possible. True, Anna, 
who suffered now from the fatigues of their way, was 
| Often disposed to despair. At such times, George 
~vould put on a gayety he did not always feel. 
During the forenoon quite a number of miles were 





minutes past nine, there was Miss Gypsy, with her 
j red riding hood on her head; very cunning she 
| looked, something like a red tufted bird, and she was 
| about as merry, for the whole family, including Cous- 

in Billy, were to go out to Silas James’, maple su- 
garing. 

Silas James lived under the mountain, and the 
mountain was three miles away. ‘I don't know 
about the mud,’’ was her mother’s answer to her 
father’s proposition, but he had ‘‘po-ho-ed,’’ in his 
peculiar way. They were to take their dinner, and 
spend the whole day out in the maple grove. 

At ten, to a minute, up came Bob and Pet, the two 
iron grays, and the great, stout lumber wagon. Gyp- 
sy was disappointed; she thought so important an 
excursion as maple sugaring should be undertaken 
in nothing less valuable than their handsome phac- 
ton. 
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Now, if any of you readers of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion have not been in Vermont at the time of maple 
sugar making, you can form no idea what mud is, 
nor can I stop to tell you here, only as I leave you 
to gather it from one short story which is repeated 
every spring. The story, I mean, not the incident. 

A man driving over the cobble road (that is the 
one leading to Silas James’) saw something just 
above the mud in the road, that looked like a man’s 
hand. Going near it, he found it was, and pushing 
away the clay from around it, he discovered an arm; 
following this up, he came upon a shoulder, then a 
neck, a little to the right a head, and as soon as that 
was uncovered and the fresh air let in, the man 
opened his eyes, and then he began to help extricate 
himself. When he was fairly. out, congratulations 
and thanks exchanged, and the kind Samaritan who 
had saved him was about taking his departure, the 
rescued man said, 

“Sir, I wonder if I might trouble you to help me 
get my horse out? there was one under me when I 
went down.” 

For the truth of this [hope you will not expect 
me to youch, but I can for the holes into which Mr. 
Nott’s horses plunged, for the jolts, and jars, and 
tips, and jurches, and spasmodic leaps the old wag- 
on made in going over the road; for the royal fun it 
was to Gypsy and Bill to be thus tossed about 

Cobble road never seemed so long before; only 
three miles! but ten in summer would have been 
passed over with far more ease. 

At last, just beyond the worst Slough of Despond, 
there was Mr. James’ house. A. brown, one story 
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and a half house, with various “‘leantos.” The 
children counted them, as they waded through 
the mud up to the front door. 

The Jameses were the very people to own a su- 
gar-orchard—that’s what the plantations are 
called here. Every thing was so sunny and hos- 
pitable about them, it was no wonder that the 
sap in their trees always ran earlier and sweet- 
er than anywhere else. People loved to come 
and see them, also. Nota day but some party 
drove out from Scholarstown; and as Mrs. 
James could see them a great way off, she was 
always at the door ready to welcome them. 

There she stood now, with a face as full of 
cordial welcome as her trees were full of that 
other sweet sap. The children, though they did 
not stop to think much about it, valued it quite 
as highly. 

“Come into the house and sit down.” 

“Thank you, no; no one but Mrs. Nott; she 
will be glad to come and occupy the easiest chair 
or a lounge,” said Mr. Nott, in reply to the in- 
vitation. ‘For the rest of us, the sooner we 
are in the sugar-orchard, the better we shall like 
it.” 

“Follow the cart path, then,” pointing to a 
sea of mud around the corner of the barn; “it 
will lead you right there.” 

The sugar-orchard was about quarter of a mile 
from the house, the road rough and slippery, for 
the ice had by no means all gone; yet the party 
walked over it quicker, Iam sure, than Rob and 
Pet would have taken them. As they came 
nearer the trees, they begun to see things which 
showed a little more life. 


4 


The trees themselves, with their great, bare, 
brown branches, were really handsome, if they 
could have stopped long cnough to admire them. 
There were many of them in the cone shape, the 
branches spreading out broadly at the bottom, 
and growing shorter and shorter until they 
rounded off perfectly at the very top. Gypsy 
remembered how beautiful some solitary trees 
were that grewin the yard at her grandmoth- 





er’s, but her father told her there would be none 
as fine here, for they grew to much greater per- | 
fection where they had plenty of air and sun- | 
shine, and were not crowded by others. 


The visitors saw smoke curling up in about 
the middle of the woods. 

“Now just tell me what all those red things 
up against the trees are; will you, uncle?” Bil- 
ly asked, as they reached the entrance of the or- | 
chard. 

“Sap buckets. 


One always, sometimes two at 


every tree, see, 


Gypsy?” 

Gypsy took a red tin cup, with “To my dar- 
ling,” painted in great yellow letters on it, out 
of her pocket, and they all stopped at the first 
tree. Mr. James saw them there and came to 
meet them. 

Ile was just as warm-hearted and cordial os 
his wife had been. 


you Where’s your tin cup, 


I don’t know as I could give 
him any greater praise. 

“Now tell these little folks all about it,” said 
Mr Nott. “If don’t know enough to instruct 
them.” 

“It is very simple. You see the orchard, chil- 
dren. There are cleven hundred trees, and we 
tap them pretty much all.” 

“Tap them?” asked Billy. 

“Yes. Look here. You see that round hole. 
1 take my inch augurand bore in the trunk about | 
two feet from the root of the tree, for my lowest | 
bore. Sometimes I go up higher first, four or | 
five feet, just where [ think the run will be the 
freest. When I have made the hole, I put ina 
little conducting pipe, like this,’ taking up a 
hollowed picee of wood, an ineh round and ten 
inches long 


“These are made the same size at 
the end as my augur. When the sap rises to | 
the hole it pours out into the pipe, and hence 
into the sap bucket [ have at every tree ready to 
catch it. I have hooks on the trees, to hang my | 
buckets from, so not a drop ean be lost.’ 

“Tow much sap will a tree run in a day?” 
asked Mr. Nott. 

“That depends upon the size and strength of | 
the tree. 
quarts. 





A large, healthy tree will run twenty | 
Here, children, is some that has run 
within an hour. See how you like it!”’ 

I must confess these children would have list- | 
ened much more attentively to his narration a 
he had thought to offer them the sap first. Gyp- | 
sy had been impatiently protruding the red dip | 
Now 
came forward and dipped it daintily into she | 
bucket. | 


per into sieht, ever sinee he began she 


The sap looked just like water, and without 
thinking how much more polite it would be to 
offer it to others before she tasted herself, she 
began to driak. 


| 


“O dear,” said she, taking the cup away from 
her lip almost as soon as she had put it there. 
It’s, it’s only water, with 


“This isn't sap at all. 





| diffusing itself all over the room. 


| and empty them,” he said. 


| “taste,” but he thought what there was so nice, 
| he dipped again, and without waiting to take 


THE YOUTH’S” COMPANION. 
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This, of course, must be tasted, and proved 
even nicer than the boiling sap. 

“Stop a moment,” said Mr. James. ‘‘Here, 
bub” —giving Billy anold tin pan—“there is some 
snow in the first hollow to the north. Bring 
that pan full of it to me.” 

The children scampered away, and soon re- 
turned with the pan overflowing with snow. 
Mr. James sent a man up to the house with a 
small pail. He returned with it full of some- 
thing, which Mr. James dropped in a thin cov- 
ering over the snow. It immediately congealed 
into a crisp, light candy. 

“Now pull it up,” he said, with a smile that 
was sweeter than the candy. So the children 
put their fingers under the ends and stripped it 
up. It came in one great piece, the whole size 
of the pan, without breaking. Then Mr. James 
took it and knocked it with his knife, and it 
broke in just the right way. 

“There’s what the little folks love,” he said; 
“help yourselves. I never knew sugar eaten in 
a sugar-orchard hurt anybody.” 

The children did eat, though how they could, 
and why they didn’t turn to great sticks of ma- 
ple sugar, is a wonder with me to this day. 

“Now tell us about the sugaring off,” said Mr. 
Nott. 

“Yes; you can’t see that unless you happen 
in at the very end; and as it is a slow process, 
you won’t have achance to-day. There are dif- 
ferent ways of sugaring off, but we like the white 
of eggs beaten into swect milk the best. We 
beat them well together, turn them into the 
boiling sugar, and then let it boil until the syrup 
is perfectly clear. The mixture draws to itself 
all the impurities—bits of earth, bark, any thing 
and every thing that, no matter how much pains 


just a leetle bit, the leetlest bit in the world of 
sugar in it.” , 

Mr. Nott laughed, so did Mr. James. But 
neither of them said a word. Gypsy, emptying 
the cup upon the ground, asked,— 

“Where is the sap ?” 

“In the bucket now that is on the ground,” 
said her father. “Try, Billy, another tree and 
see if you have any better luck.” 

So the children ran around to fifty trees, at 
least, finding everywhere the same holes bored, 
the same tubes, the same sap buckets. By the 


time they had taken the fiftieth taste, Gypsy had 
begun to find a grain of sugar in the mug. 








Wandering among the trees brought the chil- | 
dren close by a low, rough shed, out of the open | 
door and sashless window of which great wreaths 


of steam were issuing. ' z tage . 

“This is the sugar-house. I wish we could go basa take, will fall into the aes This is clarify- 
in,” whispered Gypsy. “I want to see sugar | ingit. When it is clear, and boiled down enough 
made.” | for sugar, we run it into moulds, leave it to cool, 

“Walk right in, both of you,” called Mr. | and itis ready for market. Mrs. James attends 
James. “I'll be there in a moment.” | to that, and I dare say when you go back, if you 

Through the dense steam, the children saw a | will go into the kitchen, you will catch her in 
long, narrow, shallow tin pan, over a great fire, | the oo Trees. 2 myo veroapecsl a 
the contents bubbling, and a certain sweet odor | ple as if 7 want be a very difficult process. 
The pan must | Well, so it is. You have to have every thing 
two fect. wide, and about right to make good sugar; yet when I was 
a boy I couldn’t find any better fun than to go 
through the whole process out in the woods, 
with two crossed sticks, a strong pole across, 
and only an old iron kettle to boil in.” 

“T should like that,” said Billy. 

“T don’t doubtit. Stay with mea week. I'll 
start you out and give you all the sugar you can 
make.” 

Billy inwardly determined he would, but his 





have been four fect long, 
about eight inches deep. 

Mr. James came in just behind them, with 
two sap buckets in his hands, which he emptied 
into the pan. 

“As fast as our buckets fill, we bring them in 
“Then we let the 
sap boil until the water is all evaporated, and 
only the sugar remains. Taste of this; it has 
been boiling all the morning.” 

He took a tin dipper that was hanging by, 
dipped it into the boiling liquid and handed it 
to Gypsy. “Take care,” he said; “boiling sap 
is very hot.” . 

So Gypsy blew into the sap as she had seen 
old Mrs. McEwen do into her tea-cup to cool the 
tea, then cautiously tasted it. 

“O,” she said, stopping to catch her breath, 
then beginning again. 

“O what?” asked Billy, with longing eyes. 

“O,” repeated Gypsy; “I guess we have got 
some sap at last.” 

“Let me taste.” 

I must say there wasn’t much left for Billy’s 


when he made his determination known. 

For four long hours these children played in 
the sugar orchard, emptied sap buckets and tast- 
ed, stirred the boiling sap and tasted, stirred the 
syrup and tasted, and finally, when tasting in 
the sugar-house was no longer possible, ad- 
journed to Mrs. James’ kitchen, where they 
found the good lady running the sugar into 
moulds, as her husband had predicted, and tast- 
ed again. 

After this description, I do not suppose that 
any of my readers will be surprised to hear that 
the next day they tasted of something else not 
quite so palatable,—that Gypsy was very cross, 
and Billy had three sound whippings. With 
this result, I do not know that you will consider 
it very complimentary in me to invite you to 
come to Vermont and go with me to Mr. James’ 
sugar-orchard. LEDGESIDE. 

——_— +o - OC 


LONG SERVICE IN CONGRESS. 


) i 5 It is sometimes made a matter of complaint 
that men are turned out of the Congress of the 
United States just as they have become qualified 
to serve the country well as Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. The complaint is not without some 
foundation; but, on the other hand, many men 
have served long in Congress, and some of these 
long-serving men were of the chief statesmen of 
their times. 


Gypsy’s precaution, drank away, or rather tried 
to. “Hot sap was hot,” he found, as Mr. James 
had said. His mouth was tender for a week af- 
terwards. 





Representatives eight years, and for nineteén 
years he was a Senator. 

Henry Clay served in the House about eleven 
years, (being Speaker,) and some seventeen years 
in the Senate. 

John Quincy Adams was in the Senate five 
years, and in the House of Representatives seven- 
teen years. 

Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, served thirty 
years in the Senate, from March, 1821, to March, 
1851. He is the only man who ever was elected 
to, and served, five successive and full senatori- 
al terms. 

John Randolph—“Randolph of Roanoke”’— 
was a member of Congress twenty-seven years, 
all but two of which were passed in the House 
of Representatives. 





“When it has boiled down like this—walk in 
here,” said Mr. James, opening a rough door in- 
to another small room—‘we call it syrup, then 
we take out what we want to use, and sugar the 
rest off.” 

The children saw a large iron kettle, set in 
brick, a bright fire burning under it, as it did 
under the sap-pan. The kettle was full of a 
dark-looking liquid, which bubbled slowly, “like 
soap,’ Gypsy said, as she peeped down into it. 





Daniel Webster was «a member of the House of | 
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mother proved to have a different idea about it, | 








| 





Lewis Williams, of North Carolina, was clect- 
ed to the House of Representatives fourteen times 
in regular succession, from 1815 to 1848,—but he 
died just before the close of his twenty-seventh 
year of service, in 1842. He was called “The 
Father of the House.” He served longest in 
successive terms in the House of any member. 

John Reed, of Massachusetts, was a Represen- 
tative twenty-four years,—but not in regular 
succession, as he served from 1813 to 1817, and 
from 1821 to 1841. 

Joseph B. Varnum was in Congress from 
Massachusetts, twenty-two successive years,— 
sixteen years in the House of Representatives, 
and six years in the Senate. He served from 
1795 to1817. He was twice chosen Speaker of 
the House, and once President of the Senate. 

William R. King is supposed to have served 
longer in Congress than any other man, with one 
exception. For five years Mr. King was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from North 
Carolina; and for thirty-one years he was a Sen- 
ator from Alabama. He was chosen to the Sen- 
ate six times, but not in succession; and he did 
not serve all his fifth term, or all his sixth term. 

The exception is in the case of Nathaniel Ma- 
son, of North Carolina, who served thirty-seven 
years, in regular succession. He entered Con- 
gress in 1791, as a Representative, and remained 
in the House till 1815. He was then elected a 
Senator, and served till 1828. He was Speaker 
of the House four years, and for three years 
President of the Senate. 

Many men of distinction have been in Con- 
gress from sixteen to twenty-five years, or there- 
about. Among them may be mentioned Mr. 
Calhoun, Mr. Crittenden, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Cambreleng, Mr. Gaillard, Mr. McDuffie, Mr. 
Fessenden, Mr. Hamlin, Mr. Corwin, Mr. Rives, 
Mr. John M. Mason, Mr. Andrew Stewart and 
Mr. Forsyth. The number might be considera- 
bly extended, and so, indeed, might the number 
of those who served more than twenty-five years. 

Members of the British House of Commons 
often have served more than fifty years. Lord 
Palmerston was a member almost sixty years. 
Younger men are eligible to Parliament than to 
Congress. A man must be twenty-five to enter 
our House of Representatives, but twenty-one is 
the age for the House of Commons. 


+o 


A KING THIEVING, 

An accomplice is always held guilty as well as the 
principal, in any crime; and Frederick the Great of 
Prussia was once made an accomplice by a shrewd 
thief. 

He came across a workman in his palace, who was 
trying to get down a clock from the wall, But the 
slippery marble floor would not hold the ladder, and 
the man was in trouble. 

“What are you doing?” said the King. 

“T am a watchmaker,” was the reply, ‘‘and have 
received orders to repair this clock, but cannot get 
it down, as the ladder will not stand firm.” 

“1 will hold the ladder, while you are at work,” 
said the King. 

The workman thanked him, took down the clock, 
and carried it away. m 

The next morning the King learned that the clock 
in his reception room had been stolen. He remem- 
bered with chagrin, that he had given help to a 
thief instead of a watchmaker. But he issued an 
order, saying: “Let him run! I have been an accom- 
plice to the theft.” 





CHINESE PROGRESS. 

Japan has the start of China in adopting improve- 
ments from the Western world. Itis hard for the 
most ancient of nations to admit that outside barba- 
rians have any customs worth copying. But nation- 
al pride is slowly yielding to the pressure from with- 
ont, and has at length consented to a wide departure 
from the old policy. 

Chinese boys are to be educated in this country, 
and an instalment of thirty will be forwarded every 
year for ten years. The government makes generous 
provision for those who are willing to submit toa 
long exile from home. It appropriates $1,500,000 for 
the expenses of the ten years’ experiment, which 
will allow a thousand or more dollars a year to every 
student. They will live in clover in this country, 
but how they will fare on returning home and meet- 
ing the prejudices against all foreign nations is not so 
clear. But modern civilization is mightier than 
Chinese walls, and will break through them, 

ee 
POLAR CURRENTS. 

Dr. Carpenter, of England, has found by deep 
dredging in the Atlantic Ocean, that the water at the 
bottom is uniformly the coldest, and generally falls 
below forty degrees. It proves, he thinks, that a 
constant circulation is going on between the waters 
of the tropics and of the poles, making rivers in the 
ocean. The cold water from the polar ocean flows 
underneath, making this extreme cold at the bottom, 
while the water from the tropics flows on the sur- 
face towards the poles, to restore the equilibrium. 
The Gulf Stream is one of the currents flowing 
northward. 

In the Mediterranean Sea, land-locked, where the 
polar currents do not reach, the water is at a higher 
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COMPANION. 





THE YOUTHS 








temperature, nearly twenty degrees higher at the | something was not out of place or awry, she stopped 
bottom. The ocean depths in the tropics show as oe nage prc thon maa in London, and 
| told her of her embarrassment. 

extreme a cold as in northern latitudes. “Why,” said her friend, “it is that hat.” 
+o>- “The hat! What is the matter with the hat?” said 
the young wife, taking it off her head. “My bonnet 
WHAT BOYS ARE GOOD FOR. did not come from Paris, and the hat isareal beauty.” 
e y “So it is,” was the reply; “but it isa highly im- 
Daniel Webster once silenced a Southerner who | proper head covering to be worn in church—an abom- 
was berating New England for its cold climate and | ation to English women, Your wearing it was a 
parren soil. “What can you raise in such a country | S°TOUs misdemeanor,—the veriest missis not allowed 
8 thin??? wr tl t a ” | to weara hat to service. Seeing that your hat was 
as this?” was the con emptuous question. | Wrong, people supposed something was wrong wiih 
“We raise men,” was the grand reply. you. You can wear a hat almost anywhere,else, but 
A bright boy made quite as apt an answer to a ifyou want to goto church in England and be thought 
cross-grained old man who had outgrown all his love | SR, Pe ee Se 
for children. ‘Get out of my way!” were his surly 
words. ‘What are you good for?” | — ap 

The boy looked up in his face, with a bright smile, STYLE IN OLD TIMES. 
without losing his temper at the cross speech, and | It is interesting to know how famous men dressed 
said, very promptly, “‘They make men out of such | years ago, and how different the customs were from 

things as we are.” | our own time: 


The boy came off with flying colors. It is a pity | In 1782 Goy. Hancock received his guests in a red 
that surly old men should ever be made out of the | Velvet cap, within which was one of fine linen, turned 
good stuff in children. up over the edge of the velvet one, two inches. He 

wore a blue damask gown, lined with silk, a white 
a meme satin embroidered waistcoat, black satin small 
HONOR TO LABOR, 


| clothes, white silk stockings and red morocco slip- 
The candidates for President and Vice-President aad 1973 i t Int: Sault Wack 
. Ro ° cin _ aS | as late as 1778, wore robes of scarlet, faced with blac 
on the Republican ticket are taken from the working | yelyet, and in summer, black silk gowns; gentlemen 
classes. Gen. Grant was formerly a tanner, and Sen- wore coats of every variety of color, generally the 
ator Wilson #@hoemaker. Both have acquired posi- | Cape and collar of velvet ofa different color from the 
jon and fame by their own efforts i mm | Coat. ee ‘ ‘ 
pan Neithe os tI ‘Sen : and their Added _In 1780, when Gen. Washington arrived in New 
merits. Nei = on ee hamed of his humble | York from Mount Vernon toassume the duties of the 
origin or of his early life of toil. eee he was dressed ina full suit of Virginia 
It is a strong proof of the worth of American insti- | ye gee ae be —— to New a he wees the 
3 a - | ‘ontinents , except » Sabba 
tutions that the highest offices of the nation may be | ales he pearl gray My = oem, 
held by men of humble birth, who rise to distinction | John fame when Vice-President, wore a sword, 
without the aid of rank, or wealth, or friends. Itis | ad re ame the ores = ~~ — berg od a 
an equal honor to the men t! ESA 7 jarm. At his leveesin Philadelphia, President Wash- 
an eq onor to the men that they never blush to} ington was clad in black velvet, his hair powdered 
confess the difficulties which they have been com- | and gathered behind in a silk bag; yellow gloves; 
pelled to overcome. | knee and shoe-buckles; he held in his hand a cocked 
The eminence of such men should incite the young | !#t, ornamented with a cockade fringed about an 


i A ‘ | inch deep with black feathers, along sw ina white 
to lofty aims and to the formation of high character. | coed pe ene paren ag edge 





—_+or 





pers. 
The judges of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 


scabbard, with a polished steel hilt, hung at his hip. 
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| 
+o | 
RUSTIC POLITENESS, 


Lord Abingdon, who was remarkable for the state- Schoolboys are familiar with the tradition that 
liness of his manners, one day riding through a vil- | Rome was saved from capture by the Gauls by the 
lage in the vicinity of Oxford, met a lad dragging a | cackling of geese, who were awake when the senti- 
calf along the road, who, when his lordship came up | nels slept. The Louisville Journal tells how cackling 
to him, made a stop and stared him in the face. His | saved a child’s life: 
lordship asked the boy if he knew him. He replied | 
“Ees.” 


“What is my name?” 


SAVED BY GEESE, 





Tenie Franck, a child seven years old, came near 
being drowned on last Sunday afternoon. A dee 
pond is located near the house; the sides are rugged, 
“Why, Lord Abingdon,” said the lad. and in bpd ad _ a a several ~— almost 
presi Ps ° 7 perpendicularly. ‘Tenie was playing near the water 

Then why don’t you take off your hat? Ml clone, and, losing her balance in some way, she 

“So T will, sur,” said the boy, “if ye’ll hold the | tumbled into the water, which at the bank was quite 
calf.” over her head. No one was near, and the little one 
was on the eve of instant death; but, fortunately, 
some geese were swimming in the water, and imme- 
diately commenced a loud gabbling. 

Boston is famous for its notions. A few weeks| Their constant and persistent noise attracted the 
»ithed hal sition. and) vidio ooula attention of a blacksmith near by, who, running to 
ee ane Cees ee 1, And visitors could | the place, saw the little girl’s hand sticking above the 
walk inside the monster, on a tour of discovery. A | surface of the water. He plunged into the pond, 
writer in the Independent Statesman gives an ac- | seized the child and brought her to the shore just in 


en ees 
IN A WHALE. 


bay him at Paris a flat gold watch; not the watch of 
a fool, or of a man desirous to make a show, but of 
which the interior construction shall be extremely 
well cared for, and the exterior air very simple!” 
What a mine of wisdom do these words suggest 
about men as wel! as watches; “the interior well 
cared for, and the exterior air very simple!’’ 


PRANG’S” 
MAP OF BOSTON! 


The Most Complete and Reliable Map of 
Boston! 


POULTRY KEEPING FOR WOMEN. FRANSS Thee Si. GEE Oe ee Seen ete 
| and most reiiable sources, and contains all the changes 


The Poultry World, in recommending poultry- | and improvements made in the city up to the time of its 
keeping for women, says: 





| publication. It is also provided with a Directory of 
There are many women who, especially within the | Streets, Hotels, Public Buildings, and Places of Amuse~ 


last half dozen years, while the price of eggs has | ment, thus forming a complete 

been so high, make money much faster by tending ‘ 

; i STRANGER’S GUIDE TO THE CITY OF 
cially suited to wonen, because ‘t involves patience 

and constantattention to details rather thanstrength. | 

handling either poultry or bees, is gentleness. How | in the most convenient form desirable, 

many times we have seen boys, and men with no 


poultry than by sewing. 1t is an eecupation espe- 
Then, again, the hardest thing for men to learn, in 
more sense than boys, jerk hens roughly from their 











nests, enter the pouitey-boase abruptly an‘ frighten PRICE, in black...........+ sree 2S Cents, 
the occupants till they rush in a fluttering mass into “ “ golors....... ee a 
the farthest corner, and keep the poultry community 
in constant agitation and distress, 

But all domestic animals appreciate the manners PRANC’S 


of women attendants when they are fortunate 
enough to be cared for by them. Now that there 
are women gardeners and florists who by commenda- 
ble industry and business qualities have risen to emi- 
nence in those callings, and while one of the most 
successful, if not the most successful, bee-keepers in 
the whole country is a woman, we hope to see others 
give poultry more attention than it has hitherto re- 
ceived. Aside from profit, the keeping of tine poul- 
try for fancy is an elegant pastime very popular with 
English ladies, and we see no reason why the fashion 
should not be adopted here. 

Siac ct ets 


BLEEDING AT THE NOSE, 


MAP OF BOSTON 
For Sale Everywhere! 
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CUILD, CHURCH & CO., 


(Successors to Geo. M. Guild & Co.,) 





|GRAND AND SQUARE 
There are two little arteries which supply the face | PIAN O FO RT ES. 


with blood on each side. These branch off from the Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid installments, 

main arteries on each side of the neck, passing over | Without charging the exorbitant prices usually prevailing 

the outside of the jawbone, about half of the way | on us plan, ; 

back from the chin to theangle of the jaw, under the | For testimonials we refer to over Eight Thou 

ear, upward toward the eye. Each of these arteries of our Pianos now in use throughout the United Sti 

supplies just half of the face, the nose being the di- | elsewhere. ; 

viding line. Now, supposing your nose bleeds atthe | *s* A large assortment of Stools and Covers constantly 
ight stril, with the end of y forefinger fee] | On hand. *.* 

right nostril, with the end of your forelinger feel | 


along the outer edge of the right jaw till you feel the WAREROOMS, 881 WASHINGTON st... 


beating of the artery directly under your finger, the 
Call and see them or send for an illus-? 
s 








same as the pulse in your wrist. Then press the fin- 
pcr hard upon it. The result will be that no drop of | trated Catalogue. 
lood goes into the side of your face whilethe pressure | Gro. 31. GUILD. 
continues; the nose instantly stops bleeding for the 22—- 
want of blood to flow. Continue the pressure for 
five minutes, and the ruptured vessels in the nose 
will yd — tt _—— contract, so that when 
ou let the blood into them they will not leak. 
sleeding from a cut or wound in one vart of the sys- NEW YORK HAT STORE, 
tem may be stopped by compressing the artery from | Are offering as usual great inducements to Hat buyers, 
which the blood flows. Acting upon a knowledge of } ‘Theirstock is large and of the latest styles, Don't forget 
this simple fact, should occasion require, you may | the number, ' ane 
save the life of another or your own, | 13 _59 Tremont Street. if 
| 


BOSTON, 
CEPHAS CHURCH, GEO. HEWS. 





JACKSON & CO., 


Proprietors of the 


ee eee 
A BIG STORY, 
Wouldn’t some of our readers, given to fishing, like 
to get to California and sce such a famous river as the 
following ; ° | 


An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


‘8 i ‘ 1 Ty) 
SEWING MACHINE, 
and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME, 

Machines on the most favorable terms for CAsH, or, on 
CASit installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. Pleasecall 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 


A Dr. Fulkerson recently had occasion to ford a 
stream in California swollen by a freshet, and found 
great difficulty, the fish were so thick in the water. 
‘There were salmon trout from one to three feet long, 








count of his journey in the whale, not quite so long, | time to save her life. Tenie was pretty sick fora 
¢ while, but she soon recovered, and is now looking as 
however, as Jonah’s: sprightly as ever. When she grows up she will read 

The length of the whale is 68 feet. Diameter, 9 of how the geese saved Rome with more than ordi- 
feet. Girt, in largest part, 21 feet. Length of the | 2@ry interest. 
jaw, 17 feet. Length of the flukes of tail, from the 
extreme end of one to that of the other, 17 feet. 
The skin is ten inches thick. 

The eye is so small that 1 covered it entirely with 
my hand. The entrails, together with the spine, 
the ribs, etc., have been removed for the sake of 
preservation of the other parts, and a light frame- The disposition of many travellers on railroad- 
work of wood substituted to keep the skin in its orig- | trains to ‘‘grab’’ all the seats they can is a serious 
inal position. nuisance. We refer to the practice of monopolizing 

The jaws were open, so that I stepped in with my | twice, and in some cases four times as many seats as 
hat on, stooping a little, and walked into the fish 38 | one passenger pays for. 
feet, where there was a door which I opened into a To say that this practice, when carried to the ex- 
dark plaee, but did not choose to enter. tent which we often see, is selfishness, is altogether 

Retracing my steps, when I was at, the highest | too mild a term for it. It deserves, in multitudes of 
point, with hat off, L stood straight up a little back | cases, no better name than downright dishonesty. 
of the jaws, and my height is five feet five inches. | Fora man and his wife, when other passengers are 
Now Lean say that I have as really been inside of a! going from car to car looking for accommodations, 
whale as Jonah, though I did not remain as long. to turn the back of a seat and put a couple of valises 

The whole weight of the whale, before the entrails | in such a position as to give the idea that they be- 
and bones were removed, was 120 tons. The present | long to persons who have taken the places, and will 
weight: is from 6 to 7 tons. 
tail I made 32 paces of a little more than two feet | speech, a fraud, of which respectable people ought 
each, to be ashamed. 

er 4 


MEMORY. 
Memory is sometimes treacherous, and deserts us 
in great extremities; but she holds tenaciously all 
that is trusted to her, and brings it up at last. A 


a Sd 
“GRABBING” SEATS IN THE CARS. 


Of this rude and lawless practice the New York 
Times sharply says: 









SPEED. 





From the head to the | be back ina few minutes, is, without any figure of | 


YANKEE CALCULATION OF RATLROAD We will send to any person, the Companion, and | 


Well, it’s cur’ous how we due git overthe ground! 
Why, the trees all look as if they was a dancin’ a jig 


chines and work to RICE & PECK, 


perch from ten to eighteen inches long, and a variety | *18-ly 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 


of sucker, all in a solid mass, so dense that they | 
crowded each other on shore, and died by thousands. | noc gm 

Dr. Fulkerson said that one could shovel them out by | J. A. HUGHES & co., 
the wagon load, like grain out of a bin. Next! | SHOW Dealers in and Manufacturers of 








west SHOW CASES 
" ” = | Ofevery description, and of The Patent 
CHILD'S PRAYER, | Round Corner Show Case, (latent- 
A little girl five years of age was equally fond of | CASES. lia ee vane oy Cane 
her mother and grandmother. On the birthday of | —--4 Old South Church. s—tf 
the latter, her mother said to her, “My dear, you ‘ 


must pray to God to bless your grandmamma, and | ; on 
| TENTS FOR BOYS. 
| WSs 





that she may live to be very old.” Riee D : 
The child looked with some surprise at her mother, “lg ~ aa => = 

who, perceiving it, said, “Well, will you not pray to | awns or small camp- 

God to bless your grandmamma, and that she may yyy at en 

become very old?” 9x9 with tly $30 to $: 
“Ah, mamma,” said the child, “she is very old al- 


7m without tly $15 to 

‘ Teese 12x12 with fly fromgs 
ready! I will rather pray that she may become | 
young!” | 
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: —— to $45. Also Flags in 
all styles made of the best material and perfect in pattern, 
Now is the Time to Camp Out. 
| Wishing and pleasure parties will do well to examine our 
| prices, and buy instead of hiring a tent for the summer. 
fhe cost of hiring three or four times will pay for one, 
| which with good care will last from 8 to 10 years. Can 
furnish all sizes. Send for price list. 
THOMAS D. HOYT, 
5~ 51 Commercial St., Boston, Mass, 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 





either of the Publications given below, at the fol-| 


‘WALTHAM WATCHES. 


lowing reduced rates, Payment must be made in 


gentleman yvouches for the truth of the following ? ‘ ‘ Q e, 
story: ° | to double-quick time. [kin recollect years ago that piven i | dhe Waltham Wateh Company have by far the Lirgest 
wt if I started from Bosting on a Wednesday, [ cud git | Harper's Weekly and the Companion. .......+-++-..+ $180 | and most_complete establishment in the world, employing 
A gentleman, by name Arnold, held Brown's bond Harper's Bazar and the Companion .... 480) a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 


for several hundred dollars. When it became due, it ae 
could not be found. Arnold concluded to inform | three days. 


Brown of. the loss, trusting to his honesty to make it | phy in one day; and I’ve been cal’latin’ that if the 
good. Brown denied having given himabond. Ar-| power of steam increases for the next ten years as it | Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion... 


nold, unable to press the claim, had to lose the debt, 
and, besides that, was accused of being dishonorable. 
for urging the demand. 

Years passed away. One day, bathing in the riv- 
er, Arnate was seized with cramps, and came near 


has been doin’ for the las¢ ten years, I’d be in Phile 
delphy jist two days before I started from Bosting. 
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are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manulac- 
ture, 
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An American lady, the other day, in London, went WASHINGTON’S WATCH, 
to church ina hat, not knowing the English preju- 


dice concerning that article being worn in the sane- 


spoke coldly. 
matter, and asked her husband if there was any thing ‘ Jj ; ss 
wrong about her head. He scrutinized her, a tol | 8 to the character of the father of his country : 
her No; but still she could see that it was the object 
of attention, and that many looked at her askance. | ing to Euro 
Glad whep church was out, and not satisfied that | letters of introduction, gave him this charge: “T 
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For the Companion. 
TRUE TO HIS MOTHER. 

Louis Charles, second son of Louis XVI. and 
Maric Antoinette of France, was born at the pal- 
ace of Versailles, on the evening of the 27th of 
March, 1785. In 1789 he became, on the death 
of his brother, Dauphin of France. 

He was a beautiful child, affectionate and 
amiable in character, fond of books, music and | 
art. 

He was ardently attached to his mother, and 
was never happier than when listening to the 
songs that she used to sing—songs learned from 
Gluck in the music-loving family of Maria The- 
resa. He used to sport about the gardens of 
Versailles and the park of St. Cloud, and it was 
at certain seasons a source of delight to him to 
gather fresh flowers with the dawn to lay upon 
his mother’s pillow, ere she arose. Always light- 
hearted when his affections were gratified, his 
soul seemed overflowing with the tender refine- 
ments of youthful love. 

“Ah,” he would say, when weary of play, “TI 
am so unfortunate. I have not earned to-day 
the first kiss of mamma.” 

The storm of the Revolution gathered, the pal- 
ace was nightly surrounded by the enemies of 
the royal family, and Marie Antoinette was con- 
stantly in tears. 

One day the Dauphin was entreated by a poor 
woman whom he met in the palace garden, to 
procure some favor for her. ‘‘If I could only ob- 
tain it,” she said, “I should be as happy as a 
Queen.” 

“Happy as a Queen!’’ he repeated, thought- 
fully. “I know one Queen who does nothing 
but weep.” 

The storm of the Revolution grew darker; the 
throne was demolished, and the royal family 
with the Dauphin were imprisoned in the Tem- 
ple. Louis XVI. was shortly after these events 
condemned to be executed, and the young prince 
received the last kisses of his father, who had 
never treated him otherwise than with the most 
expressive tenderness and love. 

The Dauphin was the solace of his mother in 
the Temple, after the terrible fate of the King. 
The only joy that remained to her now was his 
presence. On the 1st of July, 1793, the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety ordered that the Dau- 
phin should be taken away from his mother. 
The order was executed in a most brutal man- 
ner. It is said that the Queen fought for her 
child like a tigress, and that when she saw him 
borne out through the door, she fell on the stone 
floor of her cell, as dead. 

The Queen, shortly after this affecting scene, 
perished upon the block. She met her fate as 
one to whom the world could promise nothing, 
going to the place of execution in robes of white, 
in emblem of the ‘oy with which she left the 
world. 

The Dauphin was placed in the charge of a 
man named Simon—a low wretch, destitute of 
all principle and feeling, who was secretly in- 
structed to destroy his health so as to occasion 
his death or render him an idiot. The means 
takea to effect this end have but few parallels in 
horrible and disgusting crimes. 

The death of the Queen was never told to the 
Dauphin. He supposed that she was yet alive, 
and hoped that the happy day would come when 
the roses would bloom again at St. Cloud, and 
he would gather them and lay them on her pil- 
low. 

The treatment of the poor helpless child was 
now horrible. He was confined in a cold, damp 
cell, without a light or a fire; he was almost 
daily beaten, he was kicked, thrown upon the 
floor, compelled to drink brandy, to use tobac- 
co, to swear, and tosing lewd songs. One night, 
thinking himself alone, he resolved to say one of 
the little prayers that he had learned at his moth- 
er’s knee. He folded his hands, and looked up- 
ward pitifully, when he was detected by his 
keeper, who seized a bucket of water, and, with 
a volley of curses, emptied it upon his head. 

His bed was never made; his hair was never 
combed. His daily allowance of food and water 
was scanty, and his clothing became so filthy as 
to breed parasites and vermin. 

The brutal Simon once endeavored to make 
him revile his mother, by giving him a low song 
to sing about “Madame Veto.”’ 
much for the boy’s nature to bear. 





This was too 





“1 will never sing tha?,”’ he said; “never.” 





Some things which he had said had been used 
to the disparagement of the character of the 
Queen, and, when he knew it, he resolved not 
to speak again. He became utterly silent. Blows 
could not make him change his purpose. His 
keepers believed him to be dumb. He even al- 
lowed the rats to nibble at his feet without mak- 
ing complaint or uttering a cry. 

The overthrow of Robespierre, the leader of the 
Jacobins, brought about a change in his situa- 
tion. He was placed in charge of more merci- 
ful keepers. But the current of life had been 
sapped beyond recovery. He grew paler and 
thinner, day by day, the poor shadow of a thing, 
his beauty gone, his life trembling in the scale, 
his mind on the brink of ruin. 

One of his keepers was a royalist at heart. 
His name was Gormin. He was a lover of mu- 
sic, and he used to sing to the wasted prisoner. 
There was one ballad that the prince loved to 
hear in these melancholy days. It began,— 

“O Richard, O mon Roi, 
L’univers t’abandonne.”’ 

The lamp of life grew dimmer and dimmer. 
His thoughts were all of his mother now. ‘Al- 
ways alone, always alone,” he sobbed; “my 
mother is locked up in the other tower.” Gor- 
min told him, one day, that a commissary who 
had been very cruel to him had been sent to 
prison. ‘I am sorry for him,’’ was the gentle 
answer. ‘He is more unhappy than I; he de- 
served his misfortunes.” 

It was a lovely June day,1795. The birds 
sung in the trees, the breath of the roses floated 
through the air. The Dauphin lay dying. He 
seemed to be very happy; on his face there rest- 
ed an air of cclestiat beatitude; his eye was 
raised as if he saw bright visions and heard 
sweet sounds. Gormin knelt by his side and 
poured out his soul in silent prayer. The child 
took his hand and held it to his lips. “Do you 
any longer suffer pain?” asked his watcher. 
“O yes,” was the response; “but I do not mind 
it much, the music is so swect.”” It was a calm 
summer noontide, and there was no music in or 
about the Temple. Suddenly the boy raised his 
thin hands, and his eyes became luminous with 
ecstasy. Gormin, almost breathless, stood awed 
at the spectacle, for the sufferer’s soul seemed to 
be radiant on every feature, shining like a lamp 
through a vase of alabaster. The child began to 
tremble with emotion, then in a voice of triumph 
and transport he exclaimed, “‘Au milieu de toutes 
les voix, j’ai reconnu celle de la mere!” ‘From 
among all of the voices, I can distinguish that 
of my mother!” 

He then seemed to lose the vision and to be- 
come thoughtful. “Do you think my sister could 
have heard the music?” he asked. He then 
beckoned to an attendant. 

“T have one thing to tell you” —— 

These were his last words. He died at a quar- 
ter past two o’clock, on the afternoon of Mon- 
day, June 8, 1795, at the age of ten years. 

He was true to the last to the memory of his 
mother. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


—_——_—__+o-.— --- 
ARNOLD AND TALLEYRAND. 


Benedict Arnold never gained anything by 
his treason. He was despised by all honorable 
Englishmen, and lived a wretched life. The 
great French statesman, Talleyrand, thought of 
coming to the United States, and was directed by 
his landlord to a guest who he thought was an 
American, and could give him letters of intro- 
duction. Here is an account of the interview: 


Talleyrand advanced; confessed that he was a 
fugitive; and that, under the impression that the 
gentleman before him was an Amcrican, he so- 
licited his kind and friendly offices. He poured 
forth his history in eloquent French and broken 
English: 

“Tam a wanderer—an exile. I am forced to 
fly to the New World, without a friend or hope. 
You are an American. Give me, then, I beseech 
you, a letter, that I may be able to carn my bread. 
Iam willing to toilin any manner. The scenes 
in Paris have filled me with such horror that a 
life of labor would be a paradise to a career of 
luxury in France. You will give me a letter to 
one of your friends. A gentleman like you has, 
doubtless, many friends.” 

The strange gentleman rose. With «look that 
Talleyrand never forgot, he retreated toward the 
door of the next chamber, his head still down- 
cast, his eyes still looking from behind his dark- 
ened brow. He spoke as he retreated backwards, 
and his voice was full of meaning: 

“I am the only man born in the New World 
who can raise his hands to God and say, ‘I have 
not a single friend, not one, in all America!’ ”’ 

Talleyrand never forgot the overwhelming 
— of the look which accompanied these 
words. 

“Who are you?” he cried, as the strange man 
retreated toward the next door. “Your name?” 

“My name,” said he, with a smile which had 
more of mockery than of joy in its convulsive 
expression, “my name is Benedict Arnold!” 

He was gone. Talleyrand exclaimed,— 

“Arnold, the traitor!” 

Thus he wandered over the earth —another 


The last twenty years of his life are covered with 
a cloud, from whose darkness but a few gleams 
of light flash out upon the pages of history. 


MY MOTHER DEAR. 
BY SAMUEL DOVER. 
There was a place in childhood 
That I remember well; 
And there a voice of sweetest tone 
Bright fairy tales did tell ; 
And gentle words and fond embrace 
Were given with joy to me, 
When I was in that happy place 
Upon my mother’s knee. 
My mother dear! 
My mother dear! 
My gentle, gentle mother! 





When fairy tales were ended, 
“Good-night,” she softly said, 
And kissed and laid me down to sleep 
Within my tiny bed; 
And holy words she taught me there; 
Methinks I yet can see 
Her angel eyes, as close I knelt 
Beside my mother’s knee. 
My mother dear! 
My mother dear! 
My gentle, gentle mother! 


In the sickness of my childhood, 
The perils of my prime, 
The sorrows of my riper years, 
The cares of every time, 
When doubt and danger weighed me down, 
Then, pleading all for me, 
It was a fervent prayer to heaven 
That bent my mother’s knee. 
My mother dear! 
My mother dear! 
My gentle, gentle mother! 


———— +o 
PERILOUS BALLOON ASCENSION. 


Aman named Donaldson made a balloon as- 
cension from Norfolk, Va., which came near be- 
ing his last flight to the clouds. When at the 
height of one mile from the earth, and while per- 
forming upon the trapeze, Donaldson concluded 
that he would descend, and for this purpose 
pulled the valve cord to allow the gas to escape, 
but the valve refused to open, and he pulled 
again. It still remained closed, and there 
being no time to lose, he pulled with both 
hands. Again a failure, and for the third time 
he gave a strong, steady jerk. 

There was a sharp, hissing sound, as if made 
by the tearing of cloth, followed by a rushing 
noise, and he knew that the balloon had burst. 
It did not collapse, however, being prevented 
from doing so by the rush of the air from beneath, 
but closed up at the sides. 

At this time the xronaut was seated in the 
cross-pieces above the trapeze bar. The balloon 
leaned over to one side, and descended with 
frightful velocity. During this awful period the 
seronaut’s feelings may be imagined, but cannot 
be described. He says for the first time in his 
life he was frightened. Ina short time, which 
seemed to him an eternity, the balloon struck the 
branches of a tree, and went crashing through 
the limbs. The ropes and trapeze bars catching 
in the limbs, somewhat diminished the rapidity 
of the descent, but still the velocity was terrific. 

Crushing through the branches, the balloon 
fell to the ground, the xronaut landing on his 
back in a heap of briers. His pants were torn 
and his legs lacerated by the briers, but beyond 
this he escaped without injury. His escape from 
a frightful death is simply miraculous. Rising 
from his thorny couch, Donaldson, still cool, and 
with nerves little shaken by his terrible mishap, 
took a survey of the situation. He had fallen 
on the edge of a swamp near a field five miles 
from Norfolk. On examining the balloon he 
found a large rent extending from the top to the 
bottom. 





FIGHTING SNAKES. 

We have hunted snakes in old grave-yards in 
the spring, when they came out to sun them- 
selves, in knots or rolls, (ten or twenty twined 
closely together.) But that was mere child’s 


play compared with Western exploits like the 
following: 


The editor of an Iowa paper recently visited, 
with others, a gypsum quarry owned by Mr. 
Cummins, of Fort Dodge, Ia. About twenty- 
five men were employed, who through the spring 
and fall of each year have to face danger and 
inconvenience from myriads of snakes. The sun 
was just warming up the northern slope when 
the party arrived, and this is his description of 
what followed: . 

From out the crevices the snakes were crawl- 
ing in all directions, and “swash,” “swash” 
went the huge clubs of the two men who were 
defending their fellow-workmen, and every blow 
was the death of a snake. Just at our feet 
crawled a deadly moccasin, while to the right 
and left spotted adders and chasers squirmed 
and hissed as they twined ainong the stones or 
escaped up the bluff. 

Directly in front of us lay a pile of dead ser- 
pents as large as a two busiiel basket, while on 
the face of the sloping blutf were probably three 
hundred reptiles which had escaped the clubs of 
the men and were hastening away to the prairie, 
their elevated heads and writhing bodies trans- 
forming the bluff into no mythical Gorgon head. 

Just above us, on a ledge of rocks, was a huge 





adder, and Mr. Cummins, picking up a piece of 
rock, heaved it on him. pinning him to the ledge, 
but the snake was game; some three feet of his 


leap full at us with all his force, hissing and 
opening his jaws in a way that made the blood 
run cold, and the next leap he made, a blow 
from our cane sent his head spinning a score of 
feet, and the bleeding trunk dropped to the earth 
below. 

The snakes are said to retire into their dens 
about 2, P. M., every day, after which all is qui- 
et until the sun’s rays again reach the quarry, 
when the same thing is repeated. Two hundred 
and seventy-five snakes were killed that day, 
the number for two weeks footing up 6,500, while 
it is supposed that ten times that number es- 
caped. On the 14th of October the snakes com- 
mence to return and enter their dens for the win- 
ter, when the same slaughter is repeated. 
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“BONES OF HIS ANCESTORS.” 
Among many proofs that those who talk the 
loudest feel the least, the following is noteworthy : 


The present iron fence around Boston Com- 
mon was constructed in 1836, under the mayor- 
alty of Samuel T. Armstrong. Previous to this 
date, the Central Burial Ground upon the Com- 
mon extended to the sidewalk on Boylston Street, 
and was bounded by a high, dilapidated brick 
wall. 

Mr. Armstrong, being desirous of extending 
the mall through this burial ground, opened ne- 
gotiations with several owners of th€ tombs to be 
affected thereby; and after many tedious and 
protracted consultations, all the said owners save 
one, Mr. H., agreed to relinquish to the city their 
rights in the tombs. Mr. H. persistently and in- 
dignantly refused to entertain any proposition 
to deprive him of his rights. He vehemently de- 
clared that he ‘‘would stand at the door of his 
tomb with a drawn sword to prevent any disturb- 
ne of the sacred bones of his honored ances- 
tors!’ 

Nevertheless, the desirable enterprise was 
pushed through, and, as a part of the undertak- 
ing, the city constructed the range of new gran- 
ite tombs, which is parallel with the Providence 
Railroad path. One day, after the completion of 
these new tombs; Mr. Armstrong met Mr. H. 
on the premises, and together they examined 
these new receptacles. The mayor told Mr. H. 
that he would give him the first choice among 
the tombs in this new range if he would consent 
to forezo his right to the old tomb. To this 
proposition Mr. H. at last reluctantly consented, 
to the great joy of the mayor, who, taking him 
by both hands, expressed his heartfelt satisfac- 
tion at the settlement of the controversy. 

“Now, Mr. H.,” said the mayor, ‘‘I wish you 
to ask your own sexton, at an early day, to as- 
sist you in the removal of the remains of your 
family in a careful manner from the old tomb 
into this new one.” 

“What?” rejoined Mr. H., “do you suppose 
I’ll have my nice new tomb dirtied up with those 
old bones? No, close her up and the bones with 
them!” 

Which was done, and that tomb was hermeti- 
cally closed, and with others, still exists under 
the mall which adjoins the cemetery.— The Pellet. 
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TWO THOUSAND MILES LONG. 


According to a letter from St. Johns, N. F., 
in the New York Post, the Arctic regions have 
this year thrown off an ice spur of an unprece- 
dented magnitude, which is drifting down into 
the gulf stream and chilling its tropical temper- 
ature. 

The writer says that since early January enor- 
mous fields of ice, some 200 miles in breadth, 
have been passing the shores of Newfoundland 
in almost acontinuous stream. The thickness 
of this field ice is from twenty to thirty feet. The 
distance between Baffin’s Bay, where the ice 
fields are formed, and the waters of the gulf 
stream, where the masses are dissolved, is from 
1,500 to 2,000 miles. 

It may be affirmed, without any exaggeration, 
that a river of ice, varying from 50 to 200 miles 
in breadth and 2,000 miles in length, has been 
for three months pouring incessantly its con- 
tents into the tepid waters of the gulf stream. 
The winter has been fearfully severe, and the 

uantity and thickness of the ice unprecedented. 

he irruption of this immense mass of ice into 
our latitude may account for the cold and back- 
ward season we are experiencing. 


The following remarkable record of the sum- 
mer weather in 1816 shows that our cold season 
of 772 has been more than matched—whether 
with or without a “big icicle’ we cannot say. 
The Norwich Bulletin says: 


Fifty-six years ago the 7th of June, Miner 
Babcock was hung on Gallows Hill, since which 
time no person has been executed within the 
limits of this town. The day was remarkable 
for the additional fact that ice formed in the 
streets and gutters. So severe was the cold that 
the late Dr. Eaton, who came down from Plain- 
field on that day to witness the proceedings, 
wearing a pair of seersucker pantaloons, used to 
say that he very nearly froze to death. That 
year was distinguished for having a frost in 
every month of it, so that no corn was raised in 
this section. A great many reminiscences are 
related of that day and year by our older citi- 
zens. 








——\+or—__—_——_ 
BENEVOLENCE IN A DOG. 


Just outside our gate stands a barrel into 
which is thrown the refuse of the kitchen. If 
my readers were dogs (beg pardon!) I should not 
have to state the above fact; for every dog in 
town knows the exact latitude and longitude of 
—our swill-bucket—that is, in a canine sense. 

Among the frequenters of this back-alley res- 
taurant is a large Newfoundland. One day he 
pushed open eur front gate, marched up through 





the yard, pulled open the back gate, and went 


Cain, with a murderer’s mark upon his brow. | body was free, and gaticring himself up he would | out to see what were the probahilitics of a good 
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dinner. Immediately he came back, and I con- 
cluded he had not found a bill of fare to his taste. 
But in a few minutes he returned, followed by a 
little black-and-tan dog. It was really amusing 
to see the big dog open the gates, and manage to 
keep them open till the little dog got through. 

The next day the little dog came back alone 
foralunch. When he reached the back gate, he 
tried to open it as the big dog had done; but it 
was too much for him. So off he ran, and ina 
few minutes came back, followed by the New- 
foundland. When the little black-and-tan 
reached the gate this time, he did not try to open 
it, but waited for his hig friend, into whose face 
he looked up as if he would say, “I’ve tried and 
can’t, but you can!’ Whereupon the big dog 
put up his paw, pulled open the gate, and kept 
it open till the little one went through; when he 
followed himself. 

itil 


A PREACHER EATING HIS HORSE. 


There was no church in Van Buren. A Meth- 
odist itinerant was sent there. One house only 
was open to him—the tavern—and to that he 
went and put up. He interviewed mine host. 

What is the chance for a Methodist preacher 
here?” 

The reply was that it was the same as for any 
other man, if he had money. 

“But if I have no money?” 

The chances were bad enough. 

“What do you charge for board?” asked the 
circuit rider. © 

The rates were given. 

“Look at my horse,” said he. 
think he is worth ?” 

The animal was doubtless good middling, for 
our preachers are not novices about horses, and 
no men have better use for them. 

That preliminary settled, the preacher proceed- 
ed in a very straightforward style with the host. 
“Sir, turn my horse into your stable, and when 
you think I have ate up the value of him, let me 
know, and I either change my quarters or pro- 
vide other means of paying my Dill.” 

He went to work—laid siege to the place in the 
name of the Lord; and before the horse was 
eaten, the town capitulated. The people pre- 
sented him his horse, all charges paid, and his 
own bill beside; fitted out ‘the parson” in a new 
suit of clothes; and from that day Christianity 
has had a firm footing in Van Buren. 

Two churches, a Methodist and an Old School 
Presbyterian, with good brick houses to worship 
in, and good congregations, furnish the Gospel 
and ordinances to that excellent people. The 
Rev. John J. Roberts, one of the oldest members 
of the Conference, is the man.—Bishop McTyeire. 


“What do you 
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INDIAN RECORD OF TIME. 


There is no word in the Indian language for 
the word “year.” Indians reckon time by the 
return of snow, or the springing up of flowers, 
and the flight of the birds announces the prog- 
ress of the seasons. The motion of the sun 
marks the hour of the day; and these distine- 
tions of time are not noted in numbers, but in 
language and illustrations of highly poetical 
character. 
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New Publications. 


Memorrk OF RoBERT CHAMBERS, with Autobio- 
raphic Reminiscences. By William Chambers. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
A writer has said that “Destiny is not without 
thee, but within,’’ and we have seldom found a more 
forcible illustration of this truth than in these earn- 
est pages. The brothers Chambers began life in ob- 
scurity, amid the discouragements of poverty, com- 
pelled to work by hard necessity with young hands 
and young brains. They had energy, integrity, self- 
reliance, and minds bent on success. They had as- 
pirations— 
“That I, for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some useful plan or book could make’”’— 


not’ such as fitfully kindles, and goes out in a self- 
consuming blaze, but such as becomes a motive 
power, nerving every effort, and coining the moments 
while others idle and dream. 

Obliged to work hard for their food and lodging, 
self-education became the pleasure and pastime of 
theiryouth. No boy ever went to the bowling green 
with the delight that they went to their studies when 
their day’s work was done. Says Robert Chambers: 

“T used to be in great distress for lack of a fire. I could 
not afford either that or a candle myself. So I have often 
Sat beside the kitchen fire,—if fire it could be called, which 
was only a little heap of embers—reading Horace, and 
conning my dictionary by a light that required me to hold 
my book almost close to the grate."" 

Such was the seed time of life—the sowing and the 
tilling—and the book unfolds the wonderful results; 
the self-taught boy growing in influence until he be- 
comes a master mind of Scottish literature, the pio- 
neer of cheap publications of a high order, and an 
acknowledged benefactor. 


While the book gives us a view of the literature of 
Scotland for nearly half a century, it is yet the story 
of a true life, simply but vigorously told, without any 


of the colorings of authorship. 


There is one lesson that the life of Robert Cham- 
bers inculcates that American youth especially need 
to learn. It is that substantial, satisfying success in 
life is not the result of impetuous effort, but of pa- 
tient, persevering labor. We commend it as a book 
which a father may put into the hands of his son as 
acorrector of the false views of life which the young 
derive from the fast examples of theage. It deserves 


a place in every youth’s library in the land. 


And, beside all this, we must add in closing, that 
interspersed as it is with well-told anecdotes, it is 
one of the most interesting books we have read for 











A NURSERY RHYME. 


Hear what the mournful sparrows say: 
“We built our nest compact and warm, 

But cruel boys came round our way, 
And took our summer-house by storm. 


“They crushed the eggs so neatly laid; 
So now we sit with drooping wing, 
And watch the ruin they have made, 
Too late to build, too sad to sing.” 
————+o+—____—_ 
For the Companion. 


JOCKO. 


One warm spring morning I sat by the bay 
window. Little Gracie sat in her little rocking- 
chair singing her dollie to sleep, and Fred was 
down on the floor getting his locomotive, with a 
long train of cars behind it, into motion. 

Dolls and cars were thrown aside when a hand- 
organ struck up under the window. A man 
turned the handle of the organ, and a girl jin- 
gled a tambourine; and what pleased the chil- 
dren most of all, there was a little monkey 
dressed like a sailor, that danced and frisked 
about in the most comical way you can imagine. 
Gracie was in an ecstasy of delight, and Fred 
stood by the window and laughed till the tears 
ran down his cheeks, the monkey’s pranks were 
so funny. 





All at once the monkey pranced into my lap. 
It frightened Gracie, but when I stroked his 
head and said, “Poor little fellow! how tired he 
is!’ she ventured to come a little nearer, and 
then stood on tiptoe to see him better; finally, 
she put the tip of one finger on his head, and 
finding he didn’t hurt her, she put on two, and 
at length the whole of her chubby little hand. 
Poor Jocko must have been very tired, for he 
cuddled himself down in my lap and went fast 
asleep, as if sure he was among friends. 
I sent Fred to the kitchen to get some ginger- 
bread and 4 few pennies. 
The little girl with the tambourine stood with 
her eyes down, and asad, sad look on her face. 
I wondered if, when she saw how clean little Gra- 
cie’s white dress was, and what a good home she 
had, her heart didn’t ache because she had no 
home, and no mother to take nice care of her. 
When she saw the monkey in my lap she smiled. 
Her face was very dark, but the smile made her 
look really pretty, her white teeth glistening 
and her black eyes sparkling. 
I thought she too must be tired, and asked her 
to sit down in a chair on the piazza; but she 
shook her head as if she didn’t understand. 
When Fred came with a plate of gingerbread 
and cookies, her black eyes sparkled again; she 
knew what that meant. 

Fred carried her the plate and she ate as if she 
were really half starved. 

I tried to make Gracie carry the pennics to the 
man, but she held back and clung to my dress, 
because she was afraid. Fred wasn’t afraid, and 
took them to him, and he nodded his head and 
played more lively tunes than ever; and the girl 
shook her bells merrily, and looked bright and 
smiling. 

When Jocko woke I gave him some ginger- 
bread. Gracie saw he liked it, and she fed him 
too, till between the girl and Jocko there were 
no more cookies or gingerbread left. 

But I think Fred and Gracie liked better to see 


things were so hungry. 


covered it with the green cloth, and swung it un 


them eat it than to have it themselves—the poor 
By-and-by the man shut up his organ and 


his back, and pulled the long string which held 
the monkey, and the monkey jumped up on his 





courtesy, and they all walked down the yard and 
out of the gate, and we saw them no more. 

But Fred and Gracie often talk about them, 
and I think at least five hundrec times Gracie 
has said,— 

“Mamma, where is the monkey dorn?” and 
five hundred times I have answered,— 

“T don’t know, my dear.” 

— he come and seep in oor lap, mam- 
ma 

“1 don’t think he will, dear.” 

And then she sings her dollie to sleep by tell- 
|ing her, “Monkey’s all dorn, dorn, dorn. He 
won’t tum back, he won’t tum back. He’sdorn, 
dorn, dorn.”’ A. B. G. 
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A LESSON FROM A BEDQUILT. 
When I was between seven and eight years 
old, I went to school, and nearly every morning 
I used to step in at Mrs. Bennett’s, to see her lit- 
tle girl, Lizzie, the dearest little thing that I 
ever knew, about three years old. 
One morning I found Mrs. Bennett making 
a dress for Lizzie, of beautiful calico. I thought 
it the prettiest I had ever seen. I wished I had 
a piece of it to put in a patchwork quilt which I 
was making; but did not like to ask for any. 
O, how pretty it was! The longing grew in- 
tense. Mrs. Bennett’s back was turned. I picked 
up a three-cornered piece from the floor, and hid 
it in my bosom. 
In two or three minutes I was on my way to 
school, every now and then looking at my beau- 
tiful calico, and thinking how cleverly I man- 
aged to get it. But all at once it struck me that 
Thad stolen it, and I began to feel very unhap- 
py. At school I couldn’t attend to my lessons; 
there seemed to be great lumps in my throat, 
and the piece of calico in my bosom felt as if it 
were piercing me with every point. My teacher 
asked me if I felt sick. I answered that I did 
not feel very well. She kindly told me to go in 
the playground for a little while. 
I said to myself, “If she only knew what a 
wicked girl I am, would she speak to me again?” 
I went out and determined to get rid of the cali- 
co, but where was I to put it? Everybody would 
be sure to see it, and know[ stole it. Ispied a 
hole in a post, and thought that that would do 
for a hiding-place. I squeezed it in, and fancied 
that I felt happier, but the bright and beautiful 
colors haunted me yet. The children would sec 
it. I must find some more secure place. I got 
it again, and tried to chew and swallow it. But 
it would not do. O how wretched I was begin- 
ning to feel! On my way from school I had to 
cross a bridge over a running stream of water, 
and thereI thought I could get rid of it. I threw 
it over, and watched it slowly floating along. 
Now it whirled in a little eddy, and now it came 
swimming back again. Would it never float 
out of sight? and if it did, where would it go? 
Wouldn’t it be sure to float rightin front of 
some one who would know that it was Mrs. 
Bennett’s calico, and that I had stolenit? While 
I leaned over the bridge and watched it till it 
caught against the root of a bush which grew 
upon the bank. Yes, there it stuck, where every 
one would see it. I was sure they couldn’t and 
wouldn’t see any thing else. I heard wagon 
wheels coming—coming toward the bridge. 
I felt certein that Mrs. Bennett was in that 
wagon, and all my uncles, and aunts, and play- 
mates, and every one that knew me. hey 
would all see the calico, and know that I had 
been stealing. I climbed over the bridge, at the 
risk of breaking my neck, crept down the bank, 
and hid until the wagon had passed. 
When all was quict I came out of my Fiding- 
place, and tried to reach the calico; but m.” arm 
was too short. I took off my shoes and sixocik- 
ings. O, if any one should see sne now! With 
a desperate effort I reached the calico. But 
what should I do with it, now I had got it? 
While putting on my shoes and stockings, I de- 
termined what todo. Iran along toward home 
[reached Mrs. Bennett’s. She was sitting near 
the open window. I opened the gate, went up 
to the window, threw in the piece of calico, and 
was running away, when she called me. 
“Sarah, dear, what ails you?” I hardly turned, 
but she called again. I went in slowly. 
“Why, Sarah, what is the matter? You look 
quite pale. Why did you throw the piece of cal- 
ico in the window?” ‘, 
“T stole it,’” said I, desperately, expecting she 
would look horrified, and tell me never to come 
to her house any more; that she couldn’t have 
such a wicked girl play with her Lizzie. She 
put down her work, took my hand, drew me 
toward her, put her arm around me, and said, 
pityingly, “My poor child!’ 
had not shed atear all day, but my head 
ached. Those three words opened the flood- 
gates of my heart. I leaned mv-head on her bo- 
som and burst into tears. ‘Sarah, dear,” she 
said, as she held me close, ‘“‘tell me all about it.” 
I did tell her, and my heart grew lightcr. 
When I had finished, she said, “I need not say 
a word to add to your sorrow; you have suffered 
enongh, and I don’t think you will be tempted 
to be dishonest again. Take some of these picc- 
es and put in your patchwork, and whenever 
yon see them, remember this day.” 


My children sleep under the quilt now, and it 








many a day. 











shoulder; the man made a bow and the girla 


is an unfailling monitor. 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
I’ve seen my first whirl through the street; 
In making it boys oft compete; 
Of some importance, too, you’ll find, 
It figures largely in mankind. 


My second is quite often found 

By hardy tillers of the ground 
Below earth’s surface. You can see 
Them piled at farmers curiously. 


My whole the - housewife takes 
At early morn when she awakes, 

And neatly gathers from the floors 

My Jirst, and throws it then out doors. o. 


2. 
A CONCEALED DINNER. 
O yesterday I had such a nice time! 
Have all the children gone? 
The bee feeds on flowers. 
He needs a good ducking. 
At the turn I picked some flowers. 
I met her at the corner, 
Sara dish me out some fruit. 
Appease his anger before he goes. 
I saw Mrs. Alcof feeding her hens. 
Rob read that book half through. 
They made a wreath of buttercups. 
JESSIE AND BELLE. 








4. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My /irst is in Latin, but not in Greek. 
My second is in strong, but not in weak. 
My third is in wander, but not in roam. 
My /ourth is in steeple, but not in dome, 
My Ji/th is in apple, but not in plum. 
My sizth is in wine, but not in rum. 
My seventh is in dart, but not in flee. 
My whole is a country over the sea. 


5. 
REBUS. 


8. G. K, 


SY 


One of Shakespeare's plays. 


6. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1, An animal. 3, A Jewish month. 
2, Ashout oftriumph. 4, Sick. 
5, An animal. 


The initials and finals give the name of two kinds 
of furniture, A. F. 





7. 
WORD SQUARE. 
Skill, To regret. A number. 
ScHooLnoy. 
Conundrums. 


Which of the reptiles is a mathematician? The 
adder. 

When are acrobats murderers? When they pois-on 
each other. 

What vegetable ought always to take the prize at 
agricultural fairs? ‘The cabbage, for it will always 
be a-head. 

Why is a hen on a fence like a cent? Head on one 
side, tail on the other. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Lyons, Paris, Nice, Brest, Nantes, Geneva, Ox- 
ford, Madrid, Naples, Dover, Belfast, Orleans. 

2. Alas! poor Chicago is in ashes. 

8. Silence. 

4. Rule, Unit, Linen, Etna. 

5. Peach blossom, Snap dragon, Ice plant, Silk 
weed, Heliotrope, Mitella, Night Shade, Sweet Basil, 

6. Milk-maid. 
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A DOG-POUND. 

Stray dogs in New York have a hard fate. They 
are caught up by policemen, or by merciless boys, and 
hurried to a pound, where they have short shrift and 
get beyond torture. We hope the butchers don’t get 
hold of them afterwards. The Atlantic Monthly 
gives a pathetic account of this pound, and of the 
intelligence of its in mates: 

The dogs are tied up within the enclosure with the 
bits of dirty string by which their captors have 
dragged them to their ‘vile dungeon.” Most of 
them are coiled away in feverish sleep, shaking and 
whimpering in dream as though haunted by bodings 
of their approaching fate. 

At the farther end of the room is a large tank. 
Fitted to this, in such a way that it can be pressed 
down into it, is a strong wooden grating, and the 
tank is further provided with a hose through which 
it can be filled from the river below. Two or three 
squalid young men, in dirty flannel shirts and cow- 
hide boots, are loitering about the place. 

Ata signal from the policeman in charge, these 
men go in among the dogs, and, selecting the com- 
monest of them, seize them one after another by the 
necks and hind legs, and pitch them into the tank, 
the sides of which are so steep and slippery that 
there is no possibility of the wretched animals 
scrambling out. And now the lamentations set up 
by them are pitiful to hear. From their tremulous 
whines one can tell that they are perfectly conscious 
of their impending doom. They seem to be as cer- 
tain of the death at hand as are the passengers of a 
ship foundering at sea. When dogs enough have 
been thrown into the tank, the water is let in by 
means of the hose; the grating is fitted to its place 
and pressed down upon them; and the “job,” as the 
executioner calls it, 1s done. 

The eagerness with which the better class af dogs 
confined in the pound watch for visitors is very re- 
markable. At every footstep that approaches, the 
most intelligent of them will start up, spring to the 
end of their tethers, and cagerly scan the features of 
the comers. 

When an owner comes to reclaim a lost favorite, 
the joy of the creature on recognizing him is touch- 
ing in the extreme. Some of the dogs try to ingrati- 
ate themselves with any strange visitors who may 
arrive. 

Once, on visiting the pound, I remarked a particu- 
larly bright looking terrier, very shaggy as to his 
coat, and of unusually large size. The efforts made 
by this knowing fellow to conciliate visitors were 
very amusing. If his tongue did not speak, certainly 
his eyes did, and his tail was absolutely eloquent. 

On inquiring of the policeman, I learned that dogs 
of this class were not usually put to death, but were 
kept for a reasonable time, and then, if not claimed 
by owners, sold for a trifle to some person who would 
be sure to come in and take a fancy to them. It is 
in this way that the dealers often pick up presentable 
dogs; and I am fain to hope that the young terrier 
with the vehement tail soon found a good master, 
and was installed in a comfortable home with first 

rate ratting on the premises, 
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A FIGHT WITH AN ALLIGATOR. 


The Savannah News has the following: As Mr, 
William Kelly, an old citizen of Bradford county, 
Wia., was returning home from Starke, he espied an 
alligator basking in the mud by the roadside. He 
dismounted, and, taking a hatchet from his cart, aps 
proached the reptile fora fight. In the twinkling ef 
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an eye his feet were knocked from under him, and 
his legs caught in the monster’s mouth. a an 
old man, the fight would have gone against him had 
not a colored man by the name of George Ruff, who 
happened to be passing along, dispatched the alliga- 
tor with a pist%. Mr. Kelly’s leg was considerab] 
lacerated, so much so that it is probable he will 
never again attempt to chop a Saurian with his lit- 
tle hatchet. 
——__.>-—_——— 


TO. BATHERS. 


The Humane Society of London has issued the fol- 
lowing advice to bathers: 


Avoid bathing within two hours after a meal, or 
when exhausted from any cause. Avoid bathin 
when the body is cooling after perspiration, bu 
bathe when the body is warm, provided no time is 
lostin getting into the water. Avoid chilling the 
body after having been in the water. Avoid remain- 
ing too long in the water. Leave the water imme- 
diately, if there is the slightest feeling of chilliness. 
Avoid bathing altogether in the open air, if, after 
having been a short time in the water, there is asense 
of chilliness, with numbness of the hands and feet. 
The vigorous and strong may bathe early in the 
morning on an empty stomach; the young and weak 
had better bathe three hours after a meal, after 
breakfast being the best time. Those subject to at- 
tacks of giddiness and faintness, and those who suf- 
fer from palpitation and other disease of the heart, 
should not bathe without first consulting their med- 
ical adviser. 

—_—_—_——__—_ 


HOW THE CURED BLIND LEARN TO 
SEE, 

Dr, Cheselden, a distinguished surgeon who oper- 
ated upon the eyes of a young man blind from his 
birth, gives us some interesting facts in regard to the 
perceptive faculties. He says of the patient whose 
sight had been restored: 

“He knew not the shape of a thing or one thing 
from another, however different in shape and magni- 
tude; but upon being told what things they were 
whose form he before knew from feeling, he would 
carefully observe, that he might know them again; 
but, having too many objects to learn at once, he 
forgot many of them, and at first he learned to know, 
and again forgot, a thousand things inaday. Hav- 
ing often forgotten which was the cat and which was 
the dog, he was ashamed to ask; but catching the 
cat, which he knew by feeling, he was observed to 
look at her steadfastly, and then, setting her down, 
said, “Now, puss, J shall know you another time!’ ”’ 





= 
SWEEP BEFORE YOUR OWN DOOR. 


Do we heed the homely adage, handed down from 
days of yore, 

“Ere you sweep your neighbor’s dwelling, clear the 
rubbish from your door’? 

Let no filth, no rust there gather; leave no traces of 





decay ; 
Pluck up every weed unsightly ; brush the fallen leaves 
awey! 


If we faithfully have labored thus to sweep without, 
within; 
Plucked up envy, evil-speaking, malice, each beset- 


ting sin; 
Weeds that by the sacred portals of the inner temple 


grow; 
Poisonous weeds the heart defiling, bearing bitterness 
and woe; 


Then, perchance, we may have leisure o’er our neigh- 
bor watch to keep; 

All the work assigned us finished, we before his door 
may sweep. 


———__@—_ 


HINMAN’S GRAY CAT, 


In Hinman & Underhill’s ship-chandlery store, 
on South Street, they have a gray tom cat, who 
climbs ropes with considerable agility. This feline 
isa anny mouser, and very fond of play. Noth- 
ing pleases him better than to seize on a rope on the 
ground floor, and be hoisted up to the sail-room in 
the fourth story. He will stand on his hind legsand 
box with his fore paws like a trained _pugilist, only 
he hits out sidewise, If hard pressed by his antago- 
nist, he throws himself on his back, and brings all 
his paws to the battle. He has one bad quality; he 
is extremely voracious, and, though plentifully fed, 
will insist on eating the rats which he catches. As 
they live in the sewers, and feed on all sorts of poi- 
sonous matters, he is continually suffering untold an- 
guish, and no doubt makes strong vows to govern his 
— better, which he breaks as soon as he is well 
again. 

of ae eee 


SUNSHINE, 


The greatest error in both city and country is In 
keeping the children out of the sunshine. Without 
sunshine they will grow flabby and scrofulous, like a 
potato vine in a cellar. They can have hardly too 
much of it, short of blistering their skins; and the 
more they are habitually exposed to the sun, the 
more power of self-protectiou the skin will acquire. 
Let them brown, and tan, and freckle their little 
faces ad libitum. They will be all the handsomer 
when they become men and women, and much more 
vigorous. The large sun-bonnets and long veils with 
which young ladies hide their “diminished heads” 
and obscure their pleasant faces are pernicious insti- 
tutions. cher render the face pale, wan and expres- 
sionless, the skin torpid and insensible, the eyes weak 
and irritable, the head congested, and the whole sys- 
tem ‘‘nervous.”’ 





——_e 


HOW HE OBEYED ORDERS, 


A lady sent her Irish servant for a new velvet 
mantilla which was at her dressmaker’s. 

“John,” she said, “if it rains, takeacab. I would 
rather pay the cab hire than have my mantilla wet.” 

When the man handed her the mantilla it was ru- 
ined, the paper which covered it being saturated 
with water. 

“Why, John,” she said, “I told you to take a cab 
if it rained.” 

“So I did, mum; but sure you wonldn’t have your 
— ridin’ inside? I got on the box with the 
driver.” 





—— 


THF OLD LADY’S MISTAKE, 


An unsophisticated lady who resides in New Jer- 
sey, and had never seen the burning of a house, vis- 
ited Philadelphia, and, fortunately for her desire, a 
conflagration occurred within a short distance of the 
place where she was sojourning. Awakened by the 
passing engines and trucks, she got out of bed and 
iastily threw open the second-story window. Ina 
moment a hose truck passed by, unreeling the hose 
as it sped very 3 The old lady gazed at the vehicle, 
observed that it left behind what appeared to bea 


huge strip of leather, stretched her neck eut of the 





window, and, waving her 2 excitedly toward 


the firemen, shrieked out, “ 


mtlemen! gentlemen! 
you’re losing your strap.” 





NOT SMART ENOUGH. 


Some wags were walking around an oa 
implement store, and they chanced to see in the rear 
a dressed hog hanging by a hook in the wall. ‘Ha! 
ha!” cried they to the young man in «ttendance, 
“what sort of an agricultural implement do you call 
t ” 


“That,” said he, “is a patent combined root grub- 
ber, corn sheller, apple grinder, gate lifter, double 
action, back spring, sod plough; but I guess you 
won’t want one, for it takes a mighty smart man to 
manage ’em.” 





AN EXCHANGE says fashionable young people are 
calling upon somebody to invent a newdance. Sup- 
pose “somebody” invents one wherein the young lady 
dances around the house and looks after every thing. 

A MINNESOTA woman of foreign birth recently dis- 
gusted her neighbors by yoking herself with a cow, 
and hauling a drag over ground which her husband 


TWELVE SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


Recently published by 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


HE AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. By Miss 
ADELINE TRAFTON,. Illustrated. $1 75. 
“Fresh as a spring flower, and vivacious as a swallow.” 
—Harper’s Mayazine. 


ORTHERN LANDS; or, Young America in 
Russia and Prussia. By OLIVER Optic. Llustrated, 


“Breezy, bright, instructive and entertaining.’’—Chica- 
go Journal. 


TPE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER. By SoPpHIE 
May. Illustrated. $1 50. 


“From first to last the interest never lessens.”—Jearth 
and Home. ° 











was seeding. 


Wuat would be a good epitaph for an auctioneer? 
“Gone.” 


Wuart soap is hardest? Cast-steel. 














THOUSANDS will bear testimony (and do it voluntarily) 
that Vegetine is the best medical compound yet placed 
before the public for renovating and purifying the blood, 
eradicating all humors, impurities or poisonous secretions 
from the system, invigorating and strengthening the sys- 
tem debilitated by disease; in fact, it is, as many have 
called it, “‘The Great Health Restorer.” 





HEADQUARTERS of White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia is 
removed to 107 Washington Street, next to Herald office. 
26—6t 





wat TO SAY. 
Say some kind word to all you meet, 
Ifanything at all you say, 
And pleasantly the humblest greet, 
Whom you may pass on life’s broad way; 
So happy it will make them feel, 
To Know they're recognized by you, 
Remember it they always will, 
And if they can, repay it, too; 
Say to the Boys who need new “Clothes,” 
oat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
They’d better buy at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


W ITCOMB’S Remedy for Asthma is one of 
the best medicines in use. 27—1t 


MYSTERIOUS PICTURES FREE.—Wonéer- 
ful, Unique, Puzzling, Delicious, Odd, Strange. Send 
stamp for postage to ADAMS & CO., Boston. 25—eow4t 
COBBETTS Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all druggists, 25—eow35t 


UR READERS in want of Black Walnut Cham- 

ber Sets should see those for $85, $90, and $100, at 

PACKARD & SONS, 56 and 58 Union Street. Parlor Sets, 
all kinds. 22—6t 


R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 

ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 

Sold by all druggists. —eow sit _ 

BENT: GOODNOW & CO., Boston, Mass. Pub- 

lish “Tne PATENT STAR,” sell Patents, and give 
profitable agencies to canvassers. —12tm 

ROWN'S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 


for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by alldruggists. —eow35t 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. , Particulars free. 

— & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portiand, Me. 
ay 



































H42!!, if not necessity, make a Hair Dressing indis- 

pensable tomany. ‘the new *Vigor,”? which Dr. 
Ayers laboratory issues, is one of the most delightful we 
have ever used. It restores not only the color, but gloss 
and luxuriance to faded and gray hair. 27-2 


1 A DAY. Canvassers select your territory at 
once fur the best magazine and most beautiful 

oil chromo in the world, both for only $1 25. Chromos de- 

livered when agents take names. Send stamp for circular 

to CHAS, H. TAYLOR & CU., 51 Water Street, Boston, 
27—2t 








MERCANTILE SAVING INSTITUTION. 
New Bank Building, 
No. 387 Washington Street, Boston. 

This is the only Saving bank in the State that pays in- 
terest on deposit for cach and every full calender month 
they remain in bank. The institution has a guarantee 
fi _ ——- for the express protection of depositors. 

23—13t 
MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 

Key Check Outfits. Ca.alogues, sam- 


ples and full particulars FREE, 5S. M. Srencer, Brattle- 
bord, V 5—ly 








TJ UMOROUS READINGS IN PROSE AND 
VERSE. By Prof. L. 3B. Monroe. $150. 


“The contents have been gathered with excellent taste.” 
—New York Tribune. 


MISCELLANEOUS READINGS IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. By Prof. L. B. Monroxz. $150. 

“Some of the best things of current literature may be 
found gathered here."’—Bosion Advertiser. 


ENS AND TYPES; or, Hints and Helps to 
Writers. By BENJAMIN DREw, $1 50. 


“Interesting to the general reader, as well as useful to 
writers and orinters.”—Portland Argus. 











God MAN. By the Author of “Credo.” 
$150. 


“It meets the cry ofthe hours, and of all hours, squarely 
and fully.”—Zion’s Herald. 


ALF-TRUTHS AND THE TRUTH. 
Rev. J.M.Manyinec,D.D. Cloth. $2 00. 


“The open-eyed, undisturbed, and courageous faith of 
the live orthodoxy of the day.” —Christian Union. 





By 





REATOR AND CREATION. By Prof. L. P. 
Hickox, D. D. Cloth, $275. 

“Something in the field of positively religious thought 
that will be worth studying.”—Cincinnati Christian ad- 
vocate, 

WO FAMILY MOTHERS. 
MARIE SOPHIE SCHWARTZ. 8v0. 
per, $l. 

“Both entertaining and wholesome, although the hero is 
a bit of a prig, and the heroine somewhat of a goose.”— 
Christian Register. 


VER THE OCEAN. By Curtis GuILp. 
Price, $2 50. 
“One of the best books of foreign travel ever published 
in this country.”—Rev. H. W. Bellows. 


Rus DUKE. By Mrs. H. K. Porwin. 
$1 50. 


Wea somes A told, and adds attractive characters to the 
many found in fiction.”—U. &. Gazetie. 





By MavaME 
Cloth, $150. Pa- 











TWELVE NEW BOOKS. 


‘Zo be published in June. 


e 

HREE GENERATIONS. By Saran A. En- 
ERY. 8vo. Paper, $1; Cloth, $150. Illustrated by 
Miss L. B. HUMPHREY. 
A competent critic pronounces this book “remarkable” 

in its descriptions of “old fo.ks” times. 
TORIES AND POEMS. By Mother and 
Daughter, Mrs. CAROLINE GILMAN and Mrs, Caro- 

LINEH.JERVEY. 4to. Illustrated, (In press.) 

“A welcome souvenir of the intellectual labor and en- 

joyment of a long lite.”—New York Ma 


OETHE: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. An Es- 
say. By GrorcE H. CALvert, Author of “The Gen- 
tleman,” etc. I6mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

“Mr. Calvert’s style is excellent, his criticism scholarly, 
and his perspective admirable.”—V. Y. Evening Post. 
EA AND SHORE; or, The Tramps of a Trav- 
W eller. By OLIVER Optic. lémo. Illustrated, $125. 


“He (Oliver Optic) is sparkling and_ captivating in de- 
scribing incidents and adventures.”—Spirit of the Times. 


NHE WHISPERING PINE; or, The Gradu- 
ates of Radcliffe. By ELivan KELLOGG. l6mo, Il- 
lustrated. $125. 
“Mr. Kellogg’s story ‘points the moral’ with a varicty 
of mishaps that are no less légical than funny.”—Chicago 
imes. 




















UMANITY IMMORTAL; or, Man Tried, 
Fallen, and Redeemed. By Laurens P. Hickok, 
D.D. 8vo. Cloth, $275. 


“Intended for thorough thinkers and those who mean to 
be such.” —Christian Secretary. 





Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made of black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden balla great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO. H. REED & SON 8, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer- 


cial Street, Boston, Mass. 
Your name neatly printed on one 


C HEA Pp ! dozen Visiting Cards for 2 three cent 


stamps. W. F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 27—8t 


DR. 8S. S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 
Send your direction to DR. S.S. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 35—ly 


CIRLS AND BOYS!! 

Now can make $5 a day selling my gay little flags in 
bright colors—full number of stars. Staffs of different col- 
ors—red, white, blue, green, purple, lemon, black walnut 
and rosewood, Just the thing for picnic parties, Fourth 
ot July, etc. Ten flags with staffs sent by majl as sam- 
ples for 25e —$1 50 per hundred ~Manufactured by J. JAY 
GOULD, 20 Bromticld St., Boston, Mass. t 


25-1 
$10 from 503 
128 sent (postage paid) mA} 
petaibeaniy for Ti TT, NY. 
26t 
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‘on Dollars, Or eres 











ICKED UP ADRIFT. 
MILLE. I6mo. Cloth, $1 
Another volume of the popular “B. O. W. C. Series.”’ 


ITTLE PRUDY’S LITTLE GRANDMOTH- 
= = By Sopuiz May. 24mo. Cloth. Ilustrated. 
75 cen 


“The writer ofthese books has a great fund of sharp and 
funny stories about children."'—New Haven Palladiuin. 


NDER THE CEDARS: and what the Years 

brought. By ALicEJ.Hatcn. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

“A story rich in incident and humor, imbued with a 
healthy, religious tone.” 

\ AIFS FROM THE WAY-BILLS OF AN 


OLD EXPRESSMAN, By T.W. Tucker. lémo. 
Cloth, $1. 


“An interesting narrative by a veteran in the service.” 
TUE CHILD OF THE ISLAND GLEN. By 


ELIJAH KELLOGG. lémo. Illustrated. $1 25. 
. This is the fourth volume of the popular “Pleasant Cove 
erics.”” 


By Prof. James Der- 
50. 

















ATIN SCHOOL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 
Selections from the Latin Classic Authors vy FRAN- 

cis GARDNER, Head Master, A. M. Gay, and A. H. Buck, 
Masters, of the Boston Latin School. i. Phedrus, Jus- 


~— Notes and Vocabulary. 1l6émo. Cloth, 





GS" Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


Boston and New York. 





